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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. KENT SPENDER. 


Author of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,” ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” ‘‘ Parted Lives,” ‘‘ Both in the Wrong,” c. 


CHAPTER XX VI.—Continued. 


DuRING the intervening years there had been little or no inter- 
course between the two women, for there had always been one 
subject tabooed between them, and it had been painful to see 
the attempts: made on the one side to hide from the other what 
that other knew so well. Irma had once more found all 
attempts at closer intercourse prevented by the conventionalities 
which hemmed in the fashionable woman. But she had always 
refused to discuss her sister-in-law, not only with strangers, but 
even with her own husband. Evelyn had once before confided in 
her in her extremity, and Irma’s heart revolted from the possibility 
of betraying her confidence. She was ready to stand by the sick 
woman even now, when drops of gall oozed into her talk, and 
when—confronted with Irma’s exuberant health and strength, 
and inclined to resent it as an outrage on herself—she cried 
pettishly and inconsistently, 

“So you took me at my word! Youthink Iamdying! You 
too will be glad enough when I am gone—and when I—who 
have only been a bye-word in your respectable family—have 
eased you all of the burden of my existence.” 
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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


Irma gazed at her pitifully. The change which had taken 
place in a short time was a terrible one. It was as if the ghost 
of the beautiful woman she once had known lay stretched on 
the sofa before her with face stony and white, save where the 
faded skin was mottled with patches of red, and the dark- 
rimmed eyes were aching and smarting from want of sleep. The 
pining hunger of a soul for something to give it relief seemed to 
appeal to her from the troubled eyes, fighting against the sick 
woman’s own conviction with a vain belief that she might still 
be saved, and holding on to the feeblest spark of hope in a blind, 
inconsistent, despairing way. 

“ What do the doctors say ?” asked Irma. 

“The doctors!” she cried in scorn, with a sort of mocking 
laugh in spite of the whistling of her breath ; “they would say 
anything to please me if I only gave them enough money. They 
all contradict each other, and prophesy smooth things to the 
women they dupe. All legitimate, you know—but lies—lies! 
Lhe world is built up on lies; my whole life has been grounded 
on one; but God won’t be harder on me than the rest. Why 
should He, when I only lied like the others? Irma,” she cried, 
suddenly forgetting the maid’s caution and raising herself up on 
her elbow, “I would give any fee to the physician who could 
rescue me from death, but I know it is all over, and I am 
desperately afraid. I am a coward for the first time—that is 
the reason I sent for you. I have an idea, perhaps it is a super- 
stitious one, that if before I die I tell yow the truth, the Higher 
Powers may be propitiated, and 1 may undo some of the mis- 
chief.” 

Irma’s heart was beating rapidly, but she placed her hand 
soothingly on the emaciated fingers, and gazed calmly into the 
appealing eyes. If she could find the balm for a troubled con- 
science which no earthly physician could find, she was willing 
enough to listen to Evelyn’s secret—whatever it might be; but 
she had already had sufficient experience of the confidences 
poured out uselessly by one of this unbridled and passionate 
nature. 

“Why not confide in Robert? He has been kind and forbear- 
ing lately, and he is still your husband.” 

“ What a thorough mistake you make. 








He is hopelessly biassed 
































LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION, 1123 
against me. And this of all things—to confide to him.” And 
again she made an effort at that ghastly laugh. 

“Did I not try to confide in him once—and did I not come to 
the conclusion that it was of no use to argue with him? Have I 
not recollection enough of old weals which are still sore—old 
wounds unhealed? Did I not say I would never forgive him ? 
Do you suppose for a moment that I regret punishing him ?” 

Irma was silent, remembering that there was no logic in 
sickness, and that when the frame was racked with tortures, and 
the mind morbid and complaining, it was scarcely a time to 
preach to a sufferer and to bid her make her peace with God. 
But out of strife might come victory, and in the very polar re- 
gions of despair, with the avenues apparently closed by which 
the true light might enter in to the banished spirit, the recollec- 
tion that life here had been a miserable failure, might lead at 
last to the ery for help to redeem it. 

She rose to get some sal volatile, selecting it from the dressing- 
table covered with valuable china, with scents and cosmetics, and 
dropping it into a glass of water, entreated Evelyn to lie back 
again quietly on the pillows, while she timidly suggested some- 
thing of her own line of thought. 

“Tf you cannot tell your husband, will it not be enough to tell 
your God? We are all sinners, and when we come to die we 
must all of ws confess our sins to him.” 

“ Ah,” said the sick woman, impatiently pushing away the mild 
dose of sal volatile which, indeed, had become useless to her since 
she had accustomed herself to strong narcotics, “so you think I 
intend to save my soul by making a frantic compact of that sort 
at the last. If I had wanted that sort of talk I could have sent 
for the nearest priest. No, it is of no use questioning all that now. 
We have not to do—just now—with the darkness or the shadows 
—or the cold earth to which I shall return—only with the pre- 
sent. It will make no difference whether I wish to live again, 
or whether, as I think, I have had enough of life; I should only 
waste time in discussing such questions. I have not half so much ~ 
to do with them as with the thang which I try to banish from 
my remembrance, but which is constantly returning and rising 
up before me. It haunts me, it won’t let me sleep, it gives me no 
rest. Now, if 1 could once confide it to you, and you would 
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promise to do something to help me, I think I might get one 
good night. Had I tried I might have done something to redeem 
the past. Indeed I meant to,” she said, raising herself again in 
her excitement from the pillows, and speaking as if appealing to 
an invisible audience. “I meant to make’ the excuse of this ill- 
ness to go abroad and search myself for the poor little boy I 
abandoned—Robert’s child—his heir.” 

Irma looked at her in horror. The heart which had been beat- 
ing rapidly before was now bounding as if it would force its way 
through her side. But she rose again, and onee more re-arranged 
the pillows, shuddering as she tried to moisten one of the delicate 
lace handkerchiefs with a bottle of Eau de Cologne, and apply it 
to Evelyn’s forehead. For this, no doubt, was the raving of de- 
lirium ; she shook herself, trying to recover her self-control, so 
as to hide her painful surprise from the once brilliant and beauti- 
ful creature who was making such wild accusations of herself. 

She let the cut glass bottle drop, and spilt some of its contents 
on the floor. But Evelyn did not heed her. She was now sitting 
bolt upright. Her attitude was rigid, but her eyes were glitter- 
ing, and the colour for the moment had returned to her palid 
face. 

“Yes,” she said, “it was for Robert's sake—that I might re- 
venge myself on him, who meant to punish me so bitterly for an 
error which had been only in thought, and who wrote to me 
when I was abroad to tell me in a sort of triumph that Claude 
Barclay was dead—that I submitted to be called childless, and 
sold my boy to the peasants. Did I say sold him? [ should 
have said bribed them with a little money to conceal his birth 
and to bring him up to their hard life. He was a beautiful child, 
but he was horribly like the Everinghams. I felt as if I hated 
him when he looked at me with Robert’s eyes, and when I re- 
membered how his father thought I should submit like a whipped 
cur to be tyrannised over by ham. They say that we women are 
powerless, but no man has the power of a revenge like that.” 

And then seeing that Irma receded a few steps from the sofa, 
as if shocked by her confidence, she began to explain, “I did not 
plan it all at once. I thought of it first of all at vour cottage, 
but the impression gathered strength and worked on my imagina- 
tion. Pauline helped me to work it out. She was as revengeful 
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as myself, and hated Robert as much as I did for dismissing her 
from my service. And yet when I went abroad I had better im- 
pulses just for a time. | would not stay at the fashionable place 
where the painted, posturing, pseudo-beauties were in many cases 
Englishwomen, allowing themselves a licence they would have 
been ashamed of in théir own country, and where I could have 
been surrounded by men who sickened me with their admiration, 
I meant to be good, and hid myself in beautiful spots near the 
lakes and mountains, and fought with my temptation. Then 
came the birth of the little one, and the news of Claude's death. 
‘Take it away!’ I cried, when they brought it to me. ‘Oh, he 
will make his way in the world like other people, for all he is a 
posthumous child,’ answered the doctor, cheery and genial as they 
think they must be on these occasions—for I had made myself 
out poor, and Pauline had said I was a widow.” 

She stopped suddenly in the midst of her rapid speech, arrested 
by the look of horror, almost of repulsion, in Irma’s face. And 
then she cried again with gasping breath, 

“Don’t look at me like that. I tell you that it was not I, but 
the passion in me, that did it, and that when I woke up in 
England and found myself childless I would have given a good 
deal to undo the deed. There have been nights and nights when 
I first suffered from sleeplessness, when I have seemed to hear a 
little child’s hand tapping at the window-panes, ‘Let mein. I 
am cold—give me my rights!’ Oh,I have suffered, and I would 
have atoned. But what was the good of confessing when I could 
not restore? But yow can help me—you who are good, and your- 
self a mother. I adjure you to help me—to find the boy. He will 
be nearly eighteen years old if he is living—but possibly he is 
dead. If he is dead I entreat you not to tell my story—not to 
disgrace me further when no purpose could be gained—but if he 
is living, bring him back to his father. Promise me—promise 
me—and I may have one good night.” 

Irma would have promised almost anything at that moment, 


for as she bent over the sick woman and tried to soothe her, a. 


strange greyness overspread the agonised face, and she re- 
membered to have heard that her sister-in-law had become liable 
to dangerous fainting attacks whenever she was overcome and 
worn out by unusual excitement. “ Fainting attacks,’ the maid 
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1126 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


had called them, but the attacks were probably connected with 
the disease which affected the valves of the heart, and were ten 
times more serious than fainting fits. Full of this fear, Irma 
pulled the bell, and rushed to the door, calling loudly for help, 
and when she hastened back to the sofa, Evelyn was still speak- 
ing monotonously but only half consciously. Again she bent 
down, putting her ear to the blue lips, chafing the cold hands, 
and moistening the forehead with water. 

“The way he treated Claude goaded me to revenge,” were the 
only syllables she caught. “We travelled through Switzerland, 
and when we reached the valley of——” (a word was lost) “ by 
the green lake——” 

There was a shiver 








a sound in the throat which interrupted 
speech, and then the head fell back on the pillows, and the hand 
which Irma clasped was limp and lifeless. 

In another moment the servants rushed in, roused by the 
sound of calling and the violent ringing of the bell. Lord 
Hazleton followed them—hbe who had so seldom been seen in 
this part of the house, ready now to blame his sister-in-law for 
allowing so much excitement, and to ask what could have 
happened to cause the sudden attack. Never before had he 
permitted his movements to be hurried by any amount of bell- 
ringing, but the circumstances were unusual, and he had already 
been alarmed by the maid’s account. 

The words of remonstrance which he had prepared remained, 
however, for ever unuttered—his wife was dead, one look at her 
told him that! And though the next half-hour was occupied 
with futile attempts to restore her to consciousness, he had 
known from the first glance at her that those efforts would be 
useless. For years he had been cold and polite to her when he 
met her in the presence of others, and never till now had he 
shown the slightest sign of the old affection. Yet Irma could 
well have spared one sentence which fell from his lips. 

“It won't be long with me now, Bernard and your son will soon 
have a free path.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
IN THE DEATH CHAMBER. 


It had all passed like a dream, and when, a few hours afterwards, 
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Irma found herself in the death chamber alone, she tried in vain 
to realise what had happened, and her own duty in a difficult and 
perplexing matter. 

It was not the first time she had been brought face to face 
with death, having stood by the bedside when her own father 
passed away, and having been one of those who were privileged 
to hear the last words uttered by Bernard's father when that 
good old man also joined the majority. And that mystery of the 
Universe which so many in the present age are trying to explain 
away had ever taken a stronger hold on her imagination when 
she looked on a dead face with the lines smoothed out on fore- 
head and cheek, and realised that the death-struggle in a man 
was different from that of a mere animal, inasmuch as something 
had gone out of him, and he was no longer there. On such 
occasions a voice within her had affirmed the existence of ethereal 
spirit independent of tangible flesh and blood, and her heart had 
cried out against a system of morality based on scoffing at the 
supernatural. 

But it was difficult to make herself happy as usual in this case, 
and more than once superstitious terrors assailed her. For the 
corpse of the once beautiful woman had regained all its pristine 
loveliness, and lay illuminated by wax tapers and draped with 
lace like a piece of alabaster, on the bed. And yet to Irma’s 
excited imagination it was something more than a corpse ; the 
expression of the dead face seemed to say, “Remember your 
promise !” 

Was the spirit still lingering near the tenement of flesh—was 
it intending to reproach and threaten? In the moment of her 
terror Irma forgot the orthodox rules supposed to keep us from 
praying for the souls which have failed to fulfil their noblest 
destinies on earth, and which may be doomed to return to the 
emptiness and darkness. She fell on her knees beside the bed, 
and wept tears, not for herself, but for the woman who looked 
so almost holy in death, with her hands meekly folded, and the 
candles burning by her. Was she as bad as she made herself 
out? Had she lived this awful lie? Or had she not imagined 
the whole wild story in the morbid excitement of illness, when 
hallucinations are not uncommon ? 

To a loving mother like Irma such an explanation commended 
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itself. Was it possible that there were women so entirely with- 
out the maternal instinct that their attachment to the children 
born of them was not so great as that of a bear to her cubs, or a 
dog to her puppies? Evelyn—in her continual outcry against 
the stronger sex—had been wont to declare that no beast was so 
depraved as man in ill-treating its female companion or en- 
dangering the life of her offspring. Often and often had Lady 
Hazleton railed against the conduct of drunken men reported in 
the daily papers, and said in her bitter scorn that it was “all of a 
piece ” with the tyranny of men in the “so-called upper class.’’ 
But how if she herself had allowed the brutes to shame her in 
this matter—the brute mothers who, taking the death-wound 
sooner than divide, cling “ bleeding to their young, still sheltering, 
clutching, it, though it were dead ?” 

No, it was not possible. So much mud had been thrown at 
the unhappy woman in her lifetime that no doubt at last it had 
disordered her mind, and made her imagine all sorts of strange 
things about herself, changing*her natural colour even in her 
own eyes. 

“ And even if it were true,” thought Irma, rising from her knees, 
“why should the burden of this secret be laid upon me? It was 
pitiful for her, but we cannot alter the laws of these things. It 
is the greatest curse of a guilty heart that sometimes it must 
perforce hold its own secrets. If it were true—oh, if it were 
true—how easily I can understand how every pleasure must 
have become distasteful to her during those years when other 
people admired her and thought she was enjoying herself; how 
the deep wound which she carried must have seemed to throb, 
hidden beneath her laces and jewels! No wonder she turned as 
she did, not only from Robert, but even from me, and from all 
who would have sympathised with her. The power of loving 
seemed to die within her, and it would have been no wonder—if 
that were true.” 

She looked once more at the corpse and saw the signs of 
suffering—the pathetic loveliness in it—as a if beautiful flower 
which had been blackened and withered by the biting frost of 
years, had once more recovered its purity and capability of per- 








fection. 
“She suffers no more now—she is past suffering. ‘Who 
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knows’ ” thought pitiful Irma, unconsciously repeating the words 
of a Greek poet, uttered four hundred years before the Christian 
era, “‘who knows whether life may not be death, and‘death itself 
be life?’ For I am sure for many years hers has been a sort of 
death in life. Living, she seemed to have passed, as far as the 
former Evelyn was concerned, from the number of the living— 
with nothing to fear—nothing to hope—aindifferent even to 
calumny, because nothing was any longer terrible to her. She 
danced, she dressed, she drove in her carriage day after day, but 
like an automaton. There are numbers of these living corpses 
among us—some of them are fine ones—and nobody asks by 
what process they have arrived at the insensible state in which 
they live. 

“Qh! the lost days of our lives. We do not know them now, 
but we shall know them sooner or later,” thought Irma, once 
more falling on her knees and praying, before she knew what 
she was doing, for the woman whom no prayer had ever brought 
into conscious and immediate relations with God. 

Then she tried to be business-like, but as she sat down to 
think, the task which she had undertaken seemed to be increas- 
ingly difficult. It divided itself into heads as if it had been an 
odd sort of sermon. First, there was the almost impossibility of 
tracing the boy, even if he existed, with so slightaclue. The 
maid, Pauline, had disappeared for years. Irma understood now 
what had puzzled her betore—her sister-in-law’s reason for dis- 
missing the favourite French maid directly she returned to 
England. And Evelyn had always been reticent about her tour. 
She had mentioned Switzerland and the Italian lakes. Pro- 
bably she had travelled in other parts of the Continent, for 
Pauline had complained of her mistress’s restlessness. But this 
would only increase the terrible fatigue of the search. 

Secondly, there would be the difficulty of identifying the lad 
even if he were found, and the greater difficulty of discovering 
Pauline, who might possibly be dead. 





Thirdly, what good could be accomplished by finding the lad 2. 


He would be entirely uneducated ; happy probably in his pre- 
sent condition. But at eighteen years old it would be too late 
to begin education, and utterly hopeless to fit him for society, or 
for taking his proper position as heir to a title. 
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But fourthly, and worse than all, to Irma there was the bitter 
disappointment and the probable injury which such a disappoint- 
ment might inflict upon her own son George. She knew that 
for himself Bernard would not mind, but she and her husband 
had given special care to the upbringing of the boy. They 
themselves attached little or no importance to the mere distinc- 
tion of rank; but they had known that George’s responsibilities 
after bis uncle’s and his father’s death would be great. And 
the young man by no means undervalued his own prospects. 
He had been so accustomed to be considered the future heir from 
his childhood that all his thoughts and ideas would require re- 
adjustment, and it was even possible that he would think bitterly 
of his mother for taking any active part in depriving him of his 
heritage. 

To a tender mother like herself this argument was more 
powerful than it might have been to other women. And then 
she hated mystery and loathed the atmosphere of unreality into 
which the extorted promise seemed to force her. For the first 
time in her life she would not be able to consult with Bernard, 
and would feel as if she were plotting against those interests 
which were dearest to her. 

The position became intolerable the more she thought of it, and 
suggested the possibility of shirking the hasty promise as the 
best and easiest solution of such an unnatural situation. “No 
one but myself would know,” reflected yma. The struggle was 
awful. She paced the room to and fro with her hands up to her 
heated brow, thinking the whole matter over and over, till it 
threatened to drive her mad. At last, exhausted with fatigue, 
she felt she could bear the torture of that struggle no longer, and 
stumbled forward with misty eyes fixed on the corpse, seeking 
help from the dead woman who had but lately sought for help 
from her. 

“Evelyn—Evelyn! Why did you leaveit to me? What had 
I to do with it? Settle it for me. Give me some sign from 
where you are,” she cried, and fell half-unconscious across the foot 
of the bed. Her wide-open eyes seemed to lose the power of 
recognition of form and colour, and from out the grey-black pall 
of darkness—from infinite distance 





an ideal creation of the 





imagination seemed slowly to take shape. A shadowy head 
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surmounted by a face of infinite suffering, irradiated by the 
beauty of an unfathomable compassion—a face rendered 
luminous by the depths of mercy shining from the eyes—seemed 
to be before her. Irma prided herself on her common sense, but 
in that hour of intense excitement she had not time to argue with 
herself, or to question her intelligence as to what picture from 
some old master—lying amongst the unforgotten things stowed 
away in her memory unconsciously to herself—she owed the 
impression which overwhelmed her, or whether she was the 
victim of an hallucination. As she recognised her ideal Christ 
she sprang up with a cry of rapture—a light seemed to be shed 
over her difficulty. 

“Whatever happens I will do my duty,” she cried, sinking 
again on her knees. 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
IRMA DOES HER DUTY. 


THE twittering and chirrupping of birds in the trees behind the 
house and in the London square reminded the over-strung woman 
that her vigil was over. 

There was a sound at the door as if someone were trying to 
open it, and finding the lock refractory ; and in another moment 
Robert stood by her side. He, too, looked as if he had not tried 
to sleep, and by the morning light he was old and haggard. But 
Irma’s wonderful physique had again asserted itself, and in spite 
of those hours of conflict she did her best not to betray herself, 
except by the nervous trembling of the eyelids. As the two 
looked at each other her face touched Robert with its spiritual 
beauty, but the proud lines of the nose and mouth and the 
breadth of the forehead seemed to be weighed with anxious 
thought—thought which was always for others, whenever that 
face was anxious at all. 

He accused himself of ingratitude on the previous day as he 
said softly, “ Do you ever think of yourself ?” 

She was conscious of an impatient gesture warding off his 
gentle inquiry somewhat forbiddingly, as she glanced meaningly 
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at the dead woman whom a little more kindness might have 
saved from herself. 

“She died some years ago,” she said meaningly. 

He let the remark pass, taking it as a sign of her over-strung 
mood. But as he turned round and fumbled nervously with 
the pretty articles on the dressing-table he let the china fall. 
Irma made no effort to arrest it. She gazed on uninterested. 
What did these beautiful things avail the dead woman now ? 

“Tt was a good thing it was not the Salviati,” he said, as he 
stooped to pick up the broken china, and pointed to an exquisite 
specimen of Venetian glass. 

Irma did not answer. She was thinking of something else 
which had been broken in that room, and thanking heaven that 
her beautiful sister-in-law had not quite succeeded in the slay- 
ing of her own soul. Some spark of contrition had been left 
after all, and now that she had fared like the rest of the human 
race, and the black minute of death was at an end, who could 
tell if that which was apparently for the worst might not after 
all turn out for the best? Evelyn had repented of her evil 
deed, and had left her—Irma—to undo it. Well, at first the 
task had seemed to be hard, but could anyone claim to be in the 
least a Christian who was not ready, like the Master, to give his 
life for a suffering brother or sister ? 

Irma’s resentment against Robert was strong at that moment. 
It included her resentment against all the marriages in which 
money, health, and good looks are the principal attraction, and 
the more valuable qualities of mind and character—the spiritual 
element which should never be shared with any other on light 
grounds—are utterly ignored. In her present mood she was 
ready to make excuses for Evelyn. Was it not a Greek poet 
who had said, “ Take care of the accidents of life—there is no 
stone from under which a scorpion may not glide.” And could 
a woman meet with a worse accident than to be asked in 
marriage by a man masterful and unsympathetic, like this cold- 
blooded Robert ? 

“She died years ago,” she repeated, no longer careful to keep 
the irritation out of her voice. 

“Tt was strange that she died here,” he only answered, point- 
ing to the sofa; “it would have been more natural in her bed. 
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But she kept everyone more or less in the dark as to the bad 
state of her health.” 

“What did it matter ?” answered Irma, bowing her head, and 
then suddenly remembering, she added, “ If you think I should 
have summoned assistance before, you are wrong—there was 
scarcely time to call anyone as it was—all of them looked dazed 
—ZI had to close her eyes.” 

He only answered as if anxious to mollify her. “She has 
died a little while—before—me ; but J shall not survive long to 
interfere with your husband and son,” not knowing that the 
words could jar upon her. 

She had always disliked this way of speaking about her son. 
And now, when every day might make the boy more eager and 
more confirmed in his confidence about the peerage, which sooner 
or later would be his, that no one should be able to undeceive him 
but herself, and that her tongue should be tied was intolerable to 
her! She flinched at the thought, and then accused herself of being 
needlessly morbid and hated to feel her equilibrium upset, long- 
ing for Bernard to come and help her to regain her natural self. 
It could not be long now, for they had written to him at once, 
and when he came it would be easier for her to maintain her 
former manner with Robert. 

The lying timepiece in that dreary room declared that it was 
only a few hours afterwards when Bernard arrived. But years 








seemed to have passed, and though Irma had longed for her 


husband’s steadying hand, she had to feel for the first time in her 
life that it was possible for a breach to come between them ; 
possible even for Bernard to misunderstand her, and to reprove 
her for her instinctive dislike to his brother. 

“You are hard on Robert; you could not expect any man who 
had a spark of spirit in him to stand all he had to stand without 
showing it,” he said. “Perhaps she told you something.” 

“What do you mean? She sent for me—it was best, perhaps 
—but few women could have been more innocent in intention, 





more guileless of laying those snares for luring men on, of which . 


she has been accused, than our poor Evelyn.” 

The new vibration in his wife’s voice and the pallor of her face 
alarmed Bernard, and he rejoined quickly, if a little irritably, “I 
daresay there was less in the quarrel than people made out. The 
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public are fond of seizing on aristocratic scandals, as if aristo- 
cratic scandals were the only ones where a whole society is 
more or less rotten. 

And he hastened to change the subject. For that his Irma, 
whom he had always considered as a perfect specimen of the British 
Lucretia, should become the partisan of any looseness of life, and 
that she should add, “I think there should be a fair division 
where blame is to be meted out. I don’t like trampling on 
women,” seemed to him an unnecessary concession to the 
dead. 

He began to talk of something else, fearing that the silent 
vigil had been too much for Irma’s already excited nerves, and 
feeling more or less indignant with his brother for having allowed 
it. <All the conventionalities of the funeral, the scent of the 
horrible mourning-coach, the nauseating lunch, and the sable 
plumes were as hateful to him as to his wife; but as soon as 
these details of ceremony were over he had more time to wonder 
at the change in her. She had not only lost much of her proud 
serenity, but some cloud seemed to have come over her, and she 
avoided being alone with him. He was troubled but not alarmed 
at all this apparent coldness. But another symptom was quite 
as astonishing—she was evidently ill at ease and disinclined to 
look at the future. She could not eat, could not drink, and 
when he wanted to take her away from the heavy atmosphere of 
that gloomy house, he was astonished at the readiness with which 
she burst into tears. Tears had never before been in Irma’s way, 
but he connected the unusual and hysterical outburst with the 
previous wavering of her voice, and the distressing break which 
had made it difficult for her to continue her sentences. It 
was as if some last prop which had helped her to keep up had 
been suddenly knocked down when he spoke of taking her back 
to the beloved home at Borrowdale, and the astonished Bernard 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his senses when, in a voice 
which had fallen almost to a whisper, Irma pleaded the necessity 
for a thorough change of scene. “You and I have often talked 
of going to Switzerland—let me go now—and you can follow me 
—afterwards.” 

“ Now! it is scarcely convenient. Just now it seems important 
for me to remain near Robert. And then—there is George.” 
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“Tf you cannot go with me,” she added, still more to his 
astonishment—‘* you must let me go alone.” 

He had never refused her anything during the years they had 
spent together, but the proposal took him by surprise, and seemed 
to be the evidence of a strange mental state. 

Irma, till her visit to London, had been in perfect health, and 
there was surely too little to account for the sudden alteration in 
her now. Bernard eyed her narrowly, he had counted more on 
her strength—she who had so often kept vigil by the dying beds 
of her poorer neighbours. Never before had he known death to 
overshadow life for her, as if its terrible meaning crushed her, 
and yet she evidently cowered yet beneath the remembrance of 
Evelyn’s death. 

It was the first time in her life she had felt herself within 
the grip of a melancholy with which she could not contend. 
Reticence was horrible to her. The mere fact that she could not 
explain made her feel as if her former self was falling somehow 
in ruins about her. Bernard took her cold hand in his and 
stroked it with an expression of anxious concern, and then asked 
himself why her tongue was no longer prompt and facile, and 
why she had cared so much for this dead woman. 

He tried to hide the pain which shewed itself in his face as he 
consulted his sister Anne, who was staying in the house amongst 
the other mourners. And Anne—kinder than might have been 
expected, with her hard-set opinions softened, and the judgments 
of youth modified in that period of approaching age when we 
let go some things which we have stuck to with undue persistence 
in youth—said : “ Your wife is overtaxed, and needs a change.” 

And then Bernard tried to joke. “Even potatoes will thrive 
better for change of soil: you need not stop at home forme. I 
will look after George—but mind—I cannot undertake to put 
any spoke in the wheel if he should happen to choose the wrong 
sort of a daughter-in-law in your absence.” 

“ You cannot talk, you set him the bad example of falling in 





love ridiculously young,’ said Anne, who guessed that something 


was amiss. 
For Bernard’s feeble attempt at joking fell flat; his wife re- 
fused to make excuses for herself. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN QUEST. 


It was early in September. Irma had been abroad for some 
months, taking first of all the Swiss lakes and then the so-called 
Italian ones, in spite of her exposure to heat, and making her 
headquarters first at one little town and then at another, so as to 
enable her to visit by steamer all the villages in the neighbour- 
hood, repeating the same inquiries diligently at each place. 
None of these investigations had been undertaken without a 
settled plan of action. For the examination of Evelyn’s papers 
had devolved upon Irma, and she had found certain entries in a 
private diary—vague and incomplete, and with a singular 
absence of the names of places—but still useful enough for the 
exhaustive method which he had determined to adopt. 

In the course of her wanderings she had become familiar with 
scarlet-capped men and swarthy-faced women and children, with 
great valleys and vine-terraced hills, peaks crowned with castles, 
and mountains with snow. 

At the very outset of her journey, when she had to sleep in a 
cramped position in carriages reserved for ladies, generally fairly 
full, she found to her own astonishment that she had very little in- 
clination to gossip with her fellow-travellers. Unusually sociable 
as she was by nature, it seemed’as if the object of her journey, 
which was never absent from her mind, the continual remem- 
brance of the strange quest, which was consuming her like a slow 
tire day by day, left her with no room for sympathy with the 
trite talk and dull platitudes which occupied so many English- 
women in the foreign pensions and hotels from sunrise to sun- 
down. How to economise to the utmost; how to secure the 
best accommodation and the best food on the fewest number of 
francs a day ; how to dress shabbily on the moment of arrival 
and to bring out the better toilettes when the bargain was 
accomplished, were subjects which occupied much of the time 
and energy of the pensionnaires. And in the hotels the society 
was ever shifting; at the table dhdte every day there were 
several fresh arrivals. To cultivate your nearest neighbour was 
an uphill labour, to be commenced again, like the labour of 
Sisyphus, on the following day. 
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It was easier to write letters than to talk while this state of 
things continued ; and though—in spite of the beauties around 
her—Irma had not been able to help casting longing glances after 
her English home, with the fields reddened with poppy and 
ragged robin, and the wheat golden for the sickle, she knew that 
a more happy time would soon be in store for her, and that 
sooner or later she must have completed her search in every 
village, on every lake which Evelyn could possibly have visited 
in her tour. When she had done so she could return with a 
clear conscience, feeling sure that no stone had been left un- 
turned, and if the dead looked down on this earth which they 
had left with “larger, clearer eyes” than ours, Evelyn would 
know that Irma had not only accomplished the errand laid upon 
her against her own interests, but had accomplished it unflagg- 
ingly, untiringly, with an unfailing devotion which it would be 
difficult to exceed. Her pulse quickened as she began to think 
that this probably would be the case, and that after all she need 
break no miserable story to Bernard which would interfere with 
George’s inheritance. 

But there yet remained one district to explore—there was the 
Austrian Tyrol, with its lakes and its surrounding districts. It 
seemed barely possible that Evelyn had visited this part of 
Europe, but in her conversation with one of the ladies at a hotel 
at Locarno, Lago di Maggiore, Irma had been struck by the 
remark that some of the lakes in the Tyrol were green rather 
than blue. Again the dying words rang in her memory, “A green 
lake!” None of the Italian or Swiss lakes responded exactly to 
this description. There was a blue lake near Kandersteg, but 
she could not remember to have seen any small lake near a little 
village which she could have called exceptionally green. Once 
when the sun had been shining on it she had seen strips, as it 
were, of emerald green on the lake of Brienz, and once she had 
noticed the same effect on the lake of Thun. But the effect had 
been evanescent—the greenness had disappeared, and the lake 
had resumed its usual blueness of tone. So she determined to 


visit the Tyrol, and journeying to Salzburg commenced with St. 


Wolfgang See, beginning again her weary inquiries as she went 
on from village to village. 

It was always the same inquiry. Did an-English lady come to 
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that village in such and such a year, accompanied by a French maid. 
Was the English lady ill, and was the baby born there left with 
money to be brought up as a member of a peasant’s family? If 
such a thing happened, was it not likely to be a matter of gossip 
amongst the peasants at the time, and could Irma be referred to 
the village doctor who might have attended the lady, or who 
might have heard from his predecessor of the circumstances ? 
No, the hotelkeepers’ wives at St. Wolfgang knew nothing about 
it, for Irma always summoned the landladies and. contided her 
tale to the women rather than to their husbands. And she met 
with no greater success in prying amongst the chalets in this 
part of the Tyrol than in visiting the chalets in Switzerland. 

Her heart did not sink, it began to beat high with a new sort 
of hope. Having exhausted the Italian and Swiss lakes (for she 
had not omitted Lakes Wallenstein and Silvaplana, though they 
were not mentioned in the diary, but had gone to see them be- 
cause she had been told they were sometimes green) she would 
soon be in a position to prove conclusively that Evelyn had merely 
imagined this thing. 

With this thought she travelled on to the Konigsee, and 
there again her heart sank within her. For the lake was green 
—unmistakably green. There was vegetation down to the water's 
edge. She could not fail to connect it with the lake described in 
Evelyn’s diary. And though she wrote home to Bernard as 
brightly as ever, commenting on the beauty of the woods with 
the cyclamen thick as grass beneath her feet, declaring that the 
place was almost more entrancing to her than the glories of 
Italy with its palaces and pictures, and Switzerland with its 
mountains and blue skies, she had a feeling almost amounting to 
a fear, scarcely acknowledged to herself, that in this place her 
courage would be tested to the uttermost, and Evelyn’s story 
prove to be correct. What of that? Had she not promised to 
scour every place in search of this missing child, and should she 
not rather rejoice in the fact that the innocent might no longer 
be required to suffer for the guilty. 

With these reflections she braced herself up to find her first 
questions meet with the usual result. But on inquiring again 
at a little inn close to the water’s edge the landlady sent for her 
husband, who repeated the tale to the Cwré of the place, and then 
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for the first time, some twenty-four hours after Irma’s arrival at 
the Koénigsee, there seemed to be some idea that she might at 
last have come upon the clue, for both the Curé and the landlord 
of the little inn remembered some such tale many years before. 
But the doctor was long since dead, and if the story were correct 
the infant was confided to the care of some people of the name 
of Voeffrey, to be given back, as they declared, to the English 
lady as soon as they had nursed it for her in childhood. And 
no one could give Irma any further particulars, for the Voefireys, 
who kept much to themselves, had long since disappeared ; they 
had gone to inhabit a chalet on the mountains, and could perhaps 
be traced at Ferleiten. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FOUND AT LAST. 


IrmA lost no time in setting out for Ferleiten. Her excitement 
was once more so great that it produced a corresponding physical 
fatigue. She had a conviction that she was travelling at last to 
her ultimate destination, and was already planning the letter in 
which, in the most prosaic and matter-of-fact manner, she would 
announce the change in his prospects to George. 

When she reached Ferleiten it was late on a Saturday night, 
but instead of a salle d manger crowded with fussy tourists, she 
found a little inn almost empty, to which on the following day 
flocked peasants in Tyrolese costume, who danced wildly and not 
ungracefully to the strains of a little band a good deal out of 
tune. The band played a dance tune which seemed never to 
come an toend. The dancers changed partners as they danced, 
the women with smiling faces and palpitating hearts, submitted to 
be passed on somewhat roughly by the men, who with skins 
brown as Murillo’s lads, and beating time with their thick boots 
gave every now and then little shouts of joy. 

The music seemed at last to get into Irma’s braih, and as the 
féte became more animated, with more boldness in the manners 
of the men, and more enticing brightness in the eyes of the 
women, she sought refuge from it in the open air, regardless of 
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the fact that rain was falling. For she was still in the state of 
suspense which made her restless in her own little room, with 
the sound of the stamping footsteps in the hall beneath, and the 
hopelessness of escaping from the interminable tune played by 
the patient bandsmen, whose faces were bathed in perspiration, 
and who were scarcely allowed to stop for a minute to draw 
breath or to moisten their lips. Neither did it seem of any use 
to interrogate the landlady, whose face was wreathed in smiles, 
and who, decked out in her black velvet bodice, white sleeves, 
and in the best of her silver ornaments, with large silver spoons 
dangling by her side to heighten the gorgeous display of heir- 
looms, evidently looked upon the one gentlewoman from a foreign 
country as an interloper at the Sunday féte. 

“T should have had patience, and should have waited and not 
have hurried here on a Saturday night,” thought Irma. For 
Schwartze-Marie, as the landlady was called in deference to her 
large black eyes and the swarthiness of her complexion, looked 
at her askance when she began to entreat for the usual informa- 
tion. Irma could not be sure whether the woman had heard her 
or not. Schwartze-Marie’s eyes wandered to the dancers, of 
whom she was apparently the only chaperon. Her maids had 
already danced for four or five hours, and it was doubtful 
whether they would be fit for their Monday’s work. 

Meanwhile the rain was not hard, and as Irma paced up and 
down, her attention was attracted by the angry voice of one of 
the older guides—a gaunt and grizzled man, who was scolding a 
lad for wishing to take part in the dance. The boy, who was in 
attendance upon two orthreeothermules and was busied unharness- 
ing them, was apparently considered to be too young to take his 
part in these bewildering festivities. His duty was to remain in 
the outer court with the mules, though he was nearly full grown, 
and wore his cock’s feather in the hat, his tight stockings and 
coloured sash, like the smartest of the other guides. 

Irma turned round to look. Where had she seen the face 
before? It was totally unlike Evelyn’s, and therefore she could 
scarcely have been thinking of Evelyn’s boy, when she wondered 
at some chance resemblance, yet there could be no mistaking it. 
The face was pleasant to look upon, and the lad was lightly and 
gracefully built, but it certainly seemed that there was some- 
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thing about him not quite strange to her. It was only a 
momentary glimpse and yet it flashed upon her that he was 
like the Everinghams, a blended family likeness, a little like 
Bernard when he was young, and yet still more like the old 
Lord Hazleton. 

“Am I giving way to foolish nervousness ?” Irma asked her- 
self as the face continued to haunt. her, first of all in a vague, 
indifferent manner, a remembrance which seemed to be floated to 
her from her girlhood, when Robert as well as Bernard had come 
to court her. She positively feared to ask. Was it instinct or 
subtle fancy that made her feel sure of the answer? A little 
thrill passed through her when at last she was certain that she 
stood face to face with the child so long abandoned, long lost, but 
equally long mourned by the passionate mother who had 
abandoned him. For the name was Joseph Voeffrey. 

And the task which Irma had to accomplish was harder than 
she had imagined when on the following morning she set out to 
visit the Widow Voeffrey. The woman, who had long been 
widowed and who had christened the adopted child after the 
name of her husband, looked older than she was. Her leathery 
skin hung in folds on her attenuated face, and she cowered and 
shrank when she understood the purpose of the lady’s visit. It 
was strange to notice the changes in the poor old face. First of 
all she was suspicious and on her guard, dismissing the boy who 
noticed himself observed and shewed an awkwardness which he 
had not manifested when Irma had first seen him, colouring to 
the roots of his hair like a girl and shambling out of the way. 
Next she gave a cry, and there was no mistaking the awful 
anguish of the cry, as she realised the lady’s intention to deprive 
her of the help of her old age; and next, when a large sum of 
money was offered to her—a sunning smile overspread her wan 
and haggard features after the manner of covetous and suffering 
humanity, and finally she lapsed into a sort of wail, swinging 
herself backwards and forwards as she extolled Joseph’s virtues, 
And Irma, unable to bear the gaze of her great prominent eyes, 
looking weirdly strange as they stared at her in the firelight of 
the cottage, arranged to come again on the following day. 

On the next day, with a passion in her gesture, which she 
could not express in language, the woman having been plied with 
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money, consented to tell her tale. Told as it was with snatches 
of speech difficult for Irma to understand and in a foreign 
language, interspersed with patois, it was with some difficulty 
that Irma made out the following details—that Evelyn and her 
maid must have arrived at the Kénigsee when the weather was 
bad ; that the maid had remonstrated with the lady for choosing 
such indifferent quarters, and that when Voeffrey was sent for to 
nurse the English baby, she herself had had a child who had just 
died, and was thankful enough to receive a sum of money and to 
be requested to act as a foster-mother to the English lady’s 
infant. It did not even seem to have occurred to her as extra- 
ordinary that the English lady should not have requested to see 
her own little one; she apparently never thought of reasoning 
on the conduct of her betters, especially if they belonged to a 
different nation. All that concerned her was that she became 
passionately attached to the child in lieu of the other that the 
good God had taken, and was not sorry when she heard that for 
a larger sum of money—comparative wealth to one with her 
small ideas and lowliness of station—she was to be requested to 
take the child and bring it up as her own. The priest had not 
objected to her making this compact, and if the priest did not 
object, she did not see that it concerned any one else. The 
English lady had left soon afterwards, and it was no one’s fault 
if the story had stuck to the boy, who had been taunted by other 
children with it since his birth. 

“You have been a good mother to him, and richly deserve 
your reward,” said Terma. as this story was told her through 
mingled sobs and tears, and with the addition of one other proof 
which seemed to her irrefragable. For Widow Voeffrey had 
managed to obtain a copy of Evelyn’s photograph, which prob- 
ably had been given to her by the imprudent Pauline. 

“You have performed your duty and have no cause to reproach 
yourself,” repeated Irma, alarmed at her distress. 

“And Joseph has done his; he has been a good son to me,” 
exclaimed the woman in her agitation, swinging herself to and 
fro, and beginning, as it seemed to the ignorant Irma, to sing a 
sort of chant in which she enlarged on the virtues of Joseph. It 
somehow resembled the responses of the congregation which 
Irma had listened to in one of the churches in Salzberg, when 
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every saint in turn was invoked by the people. Irma could not 
make out much of the eulogy, but this much she discerned, that 
Joseph was the prop and stay of his mother’s old age, that he 
went in search of the mules as Saul searched for the asses, and 
that he had even been promoted to the rank of a guide, and 
emulated the mountaineers in scaling the mountains. 

Indeed, the difficulty seemed to rest with the lad himself, and 
it became doubtful how far it would be possible to lure him 
away from his mountain abode, since Joseph had evidently a 
will of his own and was preparing himself already for a sturdy 
resistance. It was possible that after all the lad might solve a 
difficult riddle by flatly refusing to avail himself of the advan- 
tages of his birthright. 

Irma returned to her hotel, unable to rest that night, her 
sleep being disturbed by the strange scene she had witnessed, 
and by difficulties too perplexing to be dismissed from her mind. 
To have found the child who had been lost, in so sudden and 
so strange a way, and to feel, when she had discovered him, how 
powerless she was to devise schemes for his future benefit, kept 
her tossing on her bed till daybreak, longing for the morning. 

During the latter years of Robert's life he had seemed to her 
a harsh, unfeeling man. Would he be likely to be less harsh, 
less stern and cold, when the great misfortune of his life was 
broken to him, and would it do him any good to restore this 
child to him at the eleventh hour, uneducated and unfitted for 
his lot? If Robert had been coldly indifferent to the mother, 
would he not be equally so to the boy called Joseph? And 
Robert’s undoubted moral rectitude had never reconciled Irma to 
the coldness of his nature. Had Irma done any good after all 
by commencing the search ? 

“Tt is well I have nothing to do with any of these questions,” 
she said to herself as she rose from her bed, brushed the hair 
which was still long and abundant, and bathed her tired face 
with cold water. “I have only to fulfil my promise to the 
mother—oniy to do my duty. I must leave the results to 
God.” : 

And when again she visited Widow Voeffrey’s chdlet she found 
that the woman had acted an unselfish part by pointing out to 
Joseph the various advantages to be gained by his return to 
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England, and his ingratitude in refusing the lady’s offer. Her 

grief had possibly been rather loud than deep; at any rate, the 

worst of her anguish seemed to be past, and her eyes once more 
brightened with cupidity as she held out her wrinkled hand for 

the gold which Irma offered her, and listened to the promise of MeN 
further gifts from the rich nobleman who was Joseph's father. 


(To be continued.) 





WHAT WILT THOU, HEART? 


What wilt thou, Heart, in springtime ? 
All east wind laid to sleep, 

The violets in their freshness 
Through all the months to keep. 


What wilt thou, Heart, in summer ? 
No dark cloud in the sky, 

A rose that keeps her sweetness, 
But every thorn lays by. 


What wilt thou, Heart, in autumn ? 
All rich fruits of the year, 
Without the sad foreshadowing 
Of winter that is near. 


And what, O Heart, in winter ? 

The flowers will all be dead, _ 
And I shall have no longing 

Save for earth’s restful bed. 


ISABELLA T. POSTGATE. 
































RUSSIA! 


MvcH is written about Russia in this country. Yet if we look 
over the literature devoted to this subject we shall find that 
tourists’ impressions predominate among books, political disser- 
tations among magazine articles. Thorough and systematic 
works upon Russia are very scanty. 

It seems that, with the mass of the reading public, and conse- 
quently with most of the writers, the interest for the land of the 
Tzars does not go beyond a certain superficial curiosity. Russia 
attracts the attention of politicians as a state of great military 
power. But as yet she has taken too insignificant a part in the 
common work of civilisation to become an object of interest and 
study on her own account. 

In these conditions a special and elaborate study upon any- 
thing Russian, particularly upon so uninviting a subject as 
Russia’s past history, is a real gift, for which one cannot help 
feeling grateful to the author. The merits of Mr. Morfill’s works 
are unquestionable, and the author's erudition is surprising, 
especially with regard to foreign sources of Russian history. 
The book possesses that correctness and reliability one expects 
only in works of native scientists. 

The few points we are inclined to question refer to what may 
be called Russian social history, to which the author devotes 
only one supplementary chapter, his chief aim being the sum- 
ming up of the strictly “ political” history of our country. 

Thus the so-called odnodvorez were not “a kind of privileged 
serfs,” (p. 343) but a class of freemen and small landowners, 
standing only one grade below the nobles. They had the right 
of buying serfs, denied to the middle-class or “merchants,” 
they could only buy them from their like, the odnodvorez, not 
from the nobles. (See “Annals of the Country,” 1850, No. 3,-: 
article of Jacob Solovieff “ Upon the Odnodvorez.”) 

1 “ Russia,” by W. R. Morfill, M.A., Reader in the Russian and Slavonic 


Languages in the University of Oxford. T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
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One is likewise surprised to read Mr. Morfill’s opinion “that 
the actual amelioration of the condition of the serfs began under 
Peter the Great ;” whilst actually this was precisely the epoch 
when serfdom assumed its worst form. This can be accounted 
for by the little care the suthor takes to weigh the compar- 
ative importance of the conversion of former bounden re- 
tainers into actual slaves, and such palliatives (often quite 
illusory) as were intended by the Tzar to mitigate to some 
extent the evils of his own enactments. It is impossible to 
consider as a step toward “amelioration of the condition of 
the serfs,” the attempt to put a limit to the sale of peasants 
apart from land (rather to break up peasants’ families by selling 
members of the same house into different houses), since it was in 
consequence of Peter’s laws that peasants could be sold at all. 

As to the right granted to peasants to escape serfdom by en- 
listing into the army, it was equivalent to the “right” of modern 
British subjects to avoid paying taxes by becoming an inmate of 
a workhouse. 

Military service was a slavery so cruel, dreary and hopeless 
that the worst masters used it as a very effective punishment for 
the disobedient serfs. The threat of sending one as a conscript 
inspired as much terror as exile to Siberia. 

Mr. Morfill is quite right in saying that under Peter’s immedi- 
ate successors the power of the master over his serf was further 
increased. But it sounds strange to hear that he considers the 
reign of Catherine Il., when serfdom reached the maximum of 
intensity, as an epoch of its general mitigation. 

In his quality of Englishman Mr. Morfill seems to entirely 
overlook the notorious fact that there are laws in Russia which 
exist, sometimes are intended to exist, only on paper. For him 
a law once issued from the imperial printing office becomes a 
fact. Thus, among other things, he mentions the granting to 
peasants by Catherine II. of the “right to marry at pleasure.” 
But every Russian knows that up to 19th Feb., 1861, the day of 
the abolition of serfdom, serfs never enjoyed or thought of claim- 
ing such a preposterous right. They never married without 
their masters’ permission. Often the masters or their managers 
simply kept the list of marriageable young men and girls, and 
married them as soon as they came of age in turn, without in- 
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quiring about their likes or dislikes, in order to increase the 
working capacity of their villages. 

As to other would-be provisions for protecting the serfs against 
their masters, for which Mr. Morfill gives the credit to Catherine 
II., they will appear in their true light if we remember that it was 
Catherine II. who issued a special wkase expressly prohibiting 
the serfs from lodging complaints against their masters, the penalty 
of the knout and hard labour in Siberian mines being meted out to 
those who broke that monstrous law and tried to seek justice for 
some unbearable act of tyranny. See Professor Romanovich 
Slavatinsky’s “ History of Russian Nobility from the Beginning 
of the 18th Century.” The same work offers many illustrations 
proving that this was not a paper law like many others which 
the Northern Semiramis promulgated at one time when she was 
eager to win the applause of Voltaire and Diderot, and their 
friends. 

This is in no way contradicted by the fact alluded to by Mr. 
Morfill that a certain Princess Saltykoff, a rich serf owner, was 
tried and condemned to imprisonment for life, after being con- 
victed of several murders and of most shocking tortures inflicted 
upon her serfs. The truth is that the nobles never possessed in 
Russia the right of life and death over their serfs. The govern- 
ment always reserved the right of prosecuting for flagrant homi- 
cide, which is in no way a contradiction to the general depriva- 
tion of serfs of the common right of complaint against their 
masters. 

Farther on, in speaking of the reign of Paul I, Mr. Morfill 
mentions quite seriously “the fixing of the corvée to three days a 
week” as an important step in the amelioration of the conditions 
of the peasants. As a matter of fact, the real amelioration in the 
serfs’ conditions began with Alexander I., and particularly 
Nicolas I. But it was:limited entirely to a better protection of 
the peasants from the personal cruelty of their masters. Obeying 
the instruction of the central government, the local administra- 
tion was quicker to take action and punish crimes which formerly 
were systematically hushed up. But up to the last days of serf- 
dom the law about the three days’ corvée was never enforced, 
and the nobles were free to extort from their human cattle as 
much work as the latter were physically capable of yielding. 
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But all these remarks refer to a subject which Mr. Morfill 
seems to consider of secondary importance, relegating it to one 
supplementary chapter at the end of his book. The bulk of his 
volume is devoted to the “ Political History of Russia,” which he 
expounds as quite independent of what may be termed the 
molecular forces at work within the masses of the people. 

Mr. Morfill belongs to the school of historians who think that 
the destinies of the nations are shaped by kings, and that the 
duty of a historian is simply to record their achievements, sine 
ira et studio. 

For the many who practically adhere to his view and ask for 
nothing else from a historian, his book is unimpeachable. All 
his facts are authenticated most carefully and perfectly correct. 
His characteristics of Russian rulers are drawn according to the 
most accredited Russian authorities. The record of political 
events is enlivened by graphic descriptions of Court life at various 
epochs, balls, receptions, the dresses of Tzars and Tzarinas. High 
personages standing at the helm of the State are not forgotten. 
Here and there we find as illustrations some telling anecdotes or 
bits of popular songs and ballads, very well chosen and admirably 
translated. All this makes Mr. Morfill’s book as interesting as 
it is reliable. 

The only exception which can be taken to Mr. Morfill’s work 
is, that he does not care to show any connexion between the 
outward political events and the organic process going on 
within the masses of the people, who seem to us to be the actual 
authors of political history, princes and statesmen following, 
willingly or reluctantly, the general drift, and leading only when 
they consent to obey. 

With Mr. Morfill the people arenowhere. Everything is done 
by the rulers even in the epoch so remote that the chaotical 
condition of the primitive community prevented them from 
having any influence outside a very narrow circle of their 
immediate surroundings. 

After the excellent opening chapters upon the country and 
the origins of the Russian race, we are introduced to the period 
of the Appanages, a number of princes of the house of Rurik fill- 
ing all the historical scene and determining all historical events, 
which therefore appear quite arbitrary and accidental. 
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The Appanage system, the division of the country into a number 
of small independent principalities, is represented as the result of 
a simple blunder on the part of the half mythical Sviatoslav, 
who “committed the fatal mistake of dividing his dominions be- 
tween his sons, thereby weakening the country and paving the 
way for the supremacy of the Mongols.” 

His son Vladimir, the Saint, reunited the country. But “on 
his deathbed the first Christian sovereign of Russia divided his 
dominions among his sons because he had no thought of national 
unity.” 

Iaroslav the wise, Vladimir’s son, was not wiser than his father 
and grandfather. So “the fatal mistake” was repeated and 
perpetuated, the country being subdivided and weakened more 
and more, until a hundred years latter a wise prince arose in the 
person of Andrew Bogolubsky, who “set his face steadfastly 
against the absurd custom whereby each Grand Duke divided 
his dominions among his children,” because “he seems to have 
had a just idea of the necessity of consolidating the Russian 
State.” 

Unfortunately he was killed by his own boyards, impatient of 
his strong rule, before he accomplished his task, and the country 
fell an easy prey to the Asiatic barbarians. 

The sketch of the Mongol yoke is one of the best parts of the 
book, giving: a very fair estimate both of the limitation of the 
actual dependency of the Russians and of the great demoralisa- 
tion of the governing classes caused by the influence of three 
hundred years of Mongol dominion. 

But here again the gradual consolidation of the Russian state, 
and the deliverance from the foreign yoke due to the organic 
erowth of the country is laid to the credit of “ vigorous rulers ” 
of the little principality of Moscow who “ save the country.” 

It must be in fairness mentioned that this monarchical view 
of Russian history has been advocated by our first historian 
Karamzine, and to some extent (though not completely) by 

Solivieff. 

Yet it seems to us that the modern historical school which - 
views all these political changes in a more democratic spirit, 
is really nearer to the scientific truth both on general 
and on special grounds. Even nowadays Russia is to a great 
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extent a peasant state, the agricultural interest being pre- 
dominant. In past times, the government, the wealthy classes 
and all the upper structure of society were but an excrescence of 
the rural class. 

Up to theintroductionat the end of the 17th century of European 
culture, which, by increasing the productivity of industrial work, 
gave a certain prominence to the intellectual and manufacturing 
classes, the history of the Russian state is the history of the Russian 
peasants. ‘The state becomes consolidated in proportion as the 
peasantry becomes thore settled. It grows in strength in pro- 
portion as it succeeds in extracting from the peasants a greater 
share of their labour. 

Authentic history finds the people occupying the Eastern plain 
in a much more primitive state than their Western companions. 
The scarcity of the soil had introduced among the ancient in- 
habitants of Western Europe fixity of land tenure at a very early 
date. In the great migratory movement of the Aryan race from 
the East to the West the vanguard of that huge human stream 
was squeezed into the wedge-shaped western part of our 
continent, and early learned to value every piece of cul- 
tivable land. History finds these populations fixed perma- 
nently upon the same pieces of land, which they hold as 
long as they are not driven away by some stronger foe. Con- 
quest means acquisition of territory and of the people settled 
upon it. 

Ancient Russia, although an agricultural country, likewise 
appears to us in a half nomadic state. But a few people 
were more or less permanently settled in towns, which differed 
from villages only in being slightly fortified. The country 
population remained a floating one at least two centuries after 
the official foundation of the Russian Empire. 

The land was so extensive, and the population so thin and 
poor, that agriculture could not be advantageously carried on 
otherwise than by the clearing system, which prevails down to 
our days in the thinly-populated northern provinces and Siberia. 
The husbandman felled and then burned the wood upon the 
plot of land he had chosen for cultivation ; then he ploughed it 
with his primitive plough and threw in the seeds. He took from 
the freshly reclaimed land two or three crops, and when the soil 
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began to show exhaustion, he abandoned it and reclaimed in the 
same way a new plot. 

The wooden huts in which the peasants lived were easy to 
build in a woodland. It made no great difference to move a few 
miles or a score of miles from the former settlement. A clan 
united by ties of blood and religion, upon the slightest provocation, 
moved from one place to another like nomads, defying any 
pressure, any yoke, any attempt to transform them into the 
beasts of burdens of civilisation. 

The towns were the cradles of the Russian state as they were in 
Greece and Italy, with this difference, that for centuries they were 
like islands surrounded by a sea of unhistorical population. 
The first authentic records show us our towns constituted into a 
sort of patriarchal republics with the judicial and executive 
power entrusted to princes of one family evidently of foreign 
origin. 

Whence these princes arrived and how they came to be 
invested with their dignity we do not know positively. The 
- important matter is that their position shows no signs of having 
originated by conquest. ‘They were state functionaries receiving 
their fees for a certain work, and depending for their tenure of 
office upon the consent and election of the citizens. They were 
judges in time of peace, captains in time of war, having under 
their orders bands of warriors, whom they paid from their civil 
list, and who were attached to their persons and fortunes. 

The ten or twelve towns divided by enormous distances were all 
that could be called the historical “ Russia” of that epoch. They 
had in common, language and religion and political forms, but 
the idea of their making a part of one nation was absolutely 
foreign to them. The only link uniting them was the 
common princely family that held the princely offices as a 
common inheritance. ‘T’o bequeath to the eldest son the monopoly 
of the princely offices in all the towns to the exclusion of other 
brothers would have been an act of personal preference, which 
both the disinherited princes and the people would have resented 
as an unjustifiable caprice. The towns wanted trained soldiers and 
judges, and they trusted more by tradition to the impartiality of 
born princes than to their substitutes. The princes wanted em- 
ployment as a means of getting their livelihood. Thus each prince 
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sound in mind and body was sure to find a town willing to take 
him. 

But during this early period of Russian political life the 
plurality of princes did not lead to actual subdivision of the 
country, which only came on later. The towns had no dynasties of 
their own, the princely dignity being vested in the Rurik 
family as a whole. The biggest town claimed the eldest prince, 
who was the head of the family. The eldest prince in his turn 
claimed the biggest town, which conferred higher honour upon 
him and gave better pay. The princely office passed not to the 
son, but to the uncle, the eldest brother of the reigning prince. 
Thus princes with their retinue constantly migrated from one 
town to another, eager to get better pay and a more conspicu- 
ous position. They fought with each other, being always ready to 
help with their swords the slow wheel of fortune. But in these 
times wars could not be sanguinary and disastrous ; they were 
wars for promotion and not for booty or territorial aggrandise- 
ment. 

But one hundred years pass. The population increases. 
The towns grow bigger. The land around them acquires value, 
beginning to bring in rent, and this little circumstance gradually 
produces a complete revolution in the body politic. 

Princes find it advantageous to become landowners, and they 
begin to give landed estates as a reward to the men of their re- 
tinue. Thus both strike root in the country. The more 
property interests came to the front, and the greater the number 
of people fitted in their places, the more inconvenient it became 
to follow the patriarchal principle of inheritance, and accept as 
prince the eldest brother in preference to the eldest son of the 
deceased prince. Owners of valuable landed properties wanted 
to stay where they were, and they preferred to remain in the 
service of the son whom they knew, rather than pass to the 
brother who was a stranger to them. The natural affection of 
the father and local interests combined in favouring the claims of 
the nephews against those of the uncles. The princely dynasties— 
branches of the Rurik family—were perpetuated inall the principal 
towns about the middle of the 12th century. The princes and their 
retinues no longer expected or cared to pass from one town and 
province to another. The cohesion between various classes of 
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the same principality became closer, but the general disunion of 
the country grew in proportion. The wars, which never ceased 
between princes, changed their character completely. They be- 
came wars of conquest and depredation, the princes often 
summoning as auxiliaries hordes of neighbouring nomads. The 
intestine wars became the scourge of the land, raising through all 
the country an outcry for peace and order. The masses of the 
people as well as the best among the upper classes had every 
reason to wish God-speed to any strong prince who was likely 
to put a stop to these petty rivalries. 

In such conditions unification was only a question of time, 
and the “ wisdom ” of princes consisted only in doing what they 
were expected and urged to do on ali sides. The streaming of 
the population toward the Russian North-West marked before- 
hand where this unification was to come. From time 
immemorial the Southern Steppes—the present New Russia— 
were occupied by nomads, whose inroads upon the agricultural 
population of Russia fill our early chronicles. With time these 
inroads became more and more frequent, so that two genera- 
tions prior to the invasion of the Mongols the Russian people 
were compelled to abandon the fertile plains of the South-West 
and seek security in the less hospitable, but better protected 
region of the Russian North-West. Here they met with the 
stream of surplus population, which the barren Russian North 
always sent away toward this unoccupied region. They drove 
away and partly absorbed the Finnish aborigines, and formed the 
nucleus of the great Russian race, the youngest and most gifted 
branch of the Russian family, particularly fitted by its hardy 
virtues and by its gregarious, associative spirit to become the 
basis of a powerful empire. 

From the middle of the 12th century the centre of Russian 
power passes from Kieff to the better protected watershed of 
the rivers Volga, Don and Kliazma. The personal qualities of 
the different princes of this region decided to some extent only 
one quite irrelevant point; which, among the several towns we 
find there, would become the capital of the future empire? Under 
Andrew Bogolubsky Vladimir comes to the front. In the next 
generation it is Suzdal. During the early part of the Mongol 
yoke, which accelerated and intensified this process, the supremacy 
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seems to vacilate between Tver and Moscow. But the latter 
town was younger and better trained to obedience, and it hap- 
pened to possess a more unscrupulous ruler. The balance was 
turned in favour of Moscow princes, and once victorious, Moscow 
had less and less difficulty in achieving further victories. The 
Mongol yoke was not broken, as Mr. Morfill courteously hints ; 
it fell down by itself, owing to the natural decay of the Mongol 
state and the natural growth of the Moscovite one. 

John III., who ceased to pay the regular tribute to the Mongol, 
found himself the master of the whole of Central Russia. The 
material means concentrated in his hands were such that the 
remaining provinces of Eastern Russia were annexed almost 
without a shot. But the whole of the western part of modern 
European Russia was under the sway of Lithuania, united under 
the Polish crown. 

The two centuries which followed the liberation of Muscovy 
from the Mongols are filled with a hard struggle between 
these two great Slavonic nations for the dominion of the 
Eastern plain. This is the most dramatic episode in the history 
of the Slavonic race. Everything seemed to be in favour of 
Poland: number of inhabitants, wealth, and the inestimable 
advantage of European civilisation. At one moment—in the 
beginning of the 17th century—Poland seemed to have won; 
but the balance was soon turned and the doom of Poland was 
sealed. We need not dwell upon the vicissitudes of this 
struggle, which is fully recorded by Mr. Morfill, though he attri- 
butes to the skill and energy of the Tzar what was due entirely 
to the great cohesion of the Russian people, and their boundless 
capacity to bear the burdens imposed upon them in the name of 
the State. 

The 16th century is the turning point of Russian history 
just as much as the 19th, because it marks the beginning of a 
deep economical revolution which was fruitful of most important 
political consequences. 

Owing to the cessation of intestine struggle and comparative 
security the population rapidly increases in the central provinces. 
The quantity of free land diminishes, so that there is no possi- 
bility, any longer, of going on with the clearing system of agricul- 
ture. The husbandman must be satisfied with the same piece of 
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land and contrive to preserve its fertility undiminished. The 
three-field system is introduced, extending fromjthe centre to 
the periphery. 

The land thus cultivated could feed a much more numerous 
population than before, giving it at the same time a much greater 
settledness. Land improved, in view of this more intensive 
culture, by much labour and by manure, would not’ be easily 
abandoned by its owners. The village became something more 
or less permanent, which could not disappear from one day to 
another, slipping, so to say, between the fingers. This allowed 
the government to subject the people to its authority much more 
effectively, and to impose upon them far heavier burdens than 
before. ; 

It was at this epoch that the village mir was constituted such 
as we know it nowadays. The free communes existed in Russia 
from time immemorial. But it was from the 16th century that 
their conversion dates into compulsory communes united by the 
bonds of collective responsibility and allowing no individual 
member to leave his mir any more than a slave is allowed to 
leave his master. 

As time went on, and the fixedness of the population increased. 
the central government found it possible to impose upon a part 
of the agricultural population another quite special service to the 
state: that. of supporting military men. In a country living 
in a primitive way and having no other riches but land, it became 
an early custom to remunerate soldiers with pieces of land they 
were entitled to hold as long as they remained in active service. 
By the end of the Moscow period one third of the cultivated land 
was distributed in that way. 

But as long as the peasants were free to move from one place 
to another the military men who were temporary landlords could 
not obtain from them the full amount they wanted as income, and 
what was worse, that income was in no way guaranteed to them, 
All the military people holding land were competitors, anxious to 
attract to their land as many peasants as they could, and the 
big landlords could offer better terms than the small ones. 

In the middle of the 16th century, the State stepped in for the 
first time to stop this competition. The peasants living upon the 
land of military men (afterwards called the nobility) were deprived 
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by a law of Tzar Boris of the privilege of leaving them after 
every harvest. But still they preserved a sort of prescriptive right 
of five years. If the peasant who had migrated to another landlord 
had not been detected and reinstalled in his old place within a cer- 
tain period, he could not be removed any more. Still this was en- 
slavement, and the popular discontent broke out in a series of 
insurrectionary movements called the Troubled Period. It was, in 
reality, a struggle between the propertied classes and the masses of 
the people who were ready to follow any adventurer in the hope 
of recovering their freedom. 

The struggle, which lasted fully seven years and brought the 
state to the verge of ruin, ended with a complete victory of the 
privileged ¢lasses over the masses. The law depriving the 
peasants of the right of removal was maintained, and was made 
more stringent. During Mikhael’s reign the term after which a 
runaway peasant could not be reinstalled, was stretched from five 
to ten years ; in the reign of Alexis, to 15, and then the prescriptive 
right was entirely abrogated. In the middle of the 17th century 
the peasants were bound to the land absolutely. If they moved 
the landlord could have them reinstalled after any lapse of time. 

In the course of a century the above-mentioned change in the 
system of agriculture was completed in the central provinces. 
The masses were bound to the soil by economical conditions, and 
the enforcing of this law was possible as concerned the few 
who might feel disposed to disregard these economical considera- 
tions. The condition of the people was greatly aggravated. 
But the military were now well equipped and twice as numerous 
as under the mightiest Tzars of the previous period, because each 
landlord was well provided for and could bring with him the 
full number of warriors. 

In the monarchical language of the Russian historians, whom 
Mr. Morfill follows, this is placed to the credit of Tzar Alexis, 
in whose reign so many brilliant victories were gained and so 
much territorial aggrandisement made. 

In the tempestuous reign of Peter the Great which followed, 
another and last step was made towards strengthening the 
state at the expense of the liberty and comfort of the people. 

In order to render it possible to keep up a big standing 
army the conscription was instituted and the peasants trans- 
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formed into perpetual slaves of the nobles, toward whom they 
occupied formerly the position of bounden retainers. 

It was impossible to go further, and the law was so severe that 
it almost upset the foundations of the body politic. Yet, 
strongly attached to the soil as the peasants were by this time, 
their slavery was so hard to bear that a good fourth of the 
husbandmen left their land and went once more roaming 
over the country seeking refuge chiefly in the Northern pro- 
vinces and Siberia, where the prevalence of the primitive clearing 
system of agriculture rendered impossible the introduction of 
serfdom in any form. 

Yet the economical influences proved the stronger. The main 
mass of the husbandmen remained upon their land submitting 
to slavery. They went on patiently supplying the State with 
material means for further aggrandisement and the upper classes 
with leisure for cultivating science and the gentle arts. 

From the epoch of Peter the Great, Russia ceased to be entirely 
a peasant state. By her geographical position, race, religion, 
social institutions, Russia was destined to become sooner or later 
one of the European countries. For a hundred years before 
Peter the Great, Russia was slowly assimilating Western culture. 
The reforms of Peter the Great were eminently national, for they 
answered to the urgent needs of the country. That is why the 
movement'started by him went on uninterruptedly notwithstand- 
ing the utter incapacity of most of his successors. A new ele- 
ment has been permanently and broadly introduced into Russian 
life, gaining strength and consistency with every generation. 
The spread of knowledge both theoretical and technical creates 
an intellectual and a manufacturing class, having its peculiar 
claims and interests, opposed to those of the patriarchal autocracy. 
The history of the country becomes much more complicated and 
restless, being the result of the ceaseless struggle between the two 
hostile elements: the Asiatic and the European. It was exclusively 
in the interests of competition with the powerful Western States 
that European civilisation was introduced by Peter the Great and 
patronised byhissuccessors. It wasthesame competition which coni- 
pelled the most reactionary of Tzars, such as Nicolas, who heartily 
hated European culture, to tolerate its filtering into his dominions. 
It was the same competition which forced the abolition of serf- 
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dom and the breaking up of the ancient Asiatic régime of which 
autocracy was the crown. The disastrous Crimean War had 
shown to demonstration that Russia was poor and weak and 
quite unable to hold her position among European nations. 

The emancipation of manual labour gave a great start to the 
Russian Empire. During the thirty years that followed, Russia’s 
income increased from 387 million roubles to 895 million 
roubles, and her military strength from 760 thousand men to 23 
million. But during this same period the progress of her 
Western neighbours has been more rapid still. 

In 1860 the numerical strength of the Russian army was 
almost equal (907) to the military strength of Austria and the 
whole German Union combined. But in 1890 the military 
strength of United Germany alone became superior, by about 
half a million, to that of Russia, not to speak of much better 
equipment and organisation. That of Austria is just double 
the military strength of Russia. Thus, comparatively, Russia is 
twice as weak now as she was thirty years ago, though her 
population has increased from 71 millions to 113 millions (617), 
whilst the population of Austria and United Germany have 
increased in the same period only by 24°. Their gain is evidently 
due not to numbers but to better organisation. 

Besides the freedom of manual work these countries have had 
political freedom, which means freedom of intellectual work, of 
education, of the press, of association and co-operation, all tending 
to multiply tenfold the productivity of work in every domain. 

Russia has once again lagged behind, and the longer she delays 
her political emancipation, the more certain will be her worsting 
in the first serious encounter with more advanced states. 

The history of Russia within the last two centuries is a slow 
process of gradual Europeanisation. It has been peremptorily 
enforced by the pressure from without. But in the last half of our 
century the pressure from within has begun to tell more and 
more. 

Only up to a certain point can European culture be introduced 
into a country like that of Russia without imposing the 
necessity of changing the form of government as well as of the 
whole international policy of the state. 

We cannot do more than cursorily hint at this double process, 
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which alone throws true light upon modern Russian _his- 
tory. | 

Mr. Morfill does not recognise any connexion between European 
culture and European political institutions. In his anxiety to have 
“nothing political about the book,” he has carefully kept out of 
it what seems to us to be the guiding principle and the connect- 
ing link between otherwise disconnected facts. 

This reticence may have added something to the objective 
impartiality of the work, but it seems to us to have impaired its 
scientific completeness. 

But we do not know whether our readers will care for the 
speculative study of Russian history. This book, such as it is, 
does not propose to account for, but to relate, historical facts, 
and that by careful investigation of our past. It will un- 
doubtedly satisfy many readers, and may be safely recom- 
mended as a thoroughly conscientious manual of the rudiments 
of Russian history. 

S. STEPNIAK. 





MUSIC. 


FRoM myriad subtle, solitary springs 
Which through a thousand hearts for ever flow 
In moving melodies that come and go 
And tremble into being, secret strings 
Of liquid loveliness and sacred things 
Of earth and heaven, of gladness and of woe, 
Muse of the muses, thou dost rise and grow. 
Nor know we how, upon celestial wings, 
Now soft and low, then eager, swift, and strong, 
Our spirits thou dost bear. Thy sphere of tone 
In hieroglyphs of God thou dost reveal ; 
Idea, feeling, will—both right and wrong 
Are imaged there ; the spirit naked, lone, 
We see, and where we cannot know—we feel ! 


HERBERT BAYNES, 




























MIRACULOUS CURES. 


THERE was in the last century a Frenchman, named Montgeron, 
who devoted many years and three immense volumes to a 
collection of the “ proofs of the miraculous cures wrought at the 
grave of Frangois de Paris, in the cemetery of St. Medard, Paris.” 
‘he enthusiastic historian was not deterred from his task by 
three imprisonments in the Bastile, and he certainly completed a 
most remarkable book, which does not seem as well known to 
the faith-healers of our own day as it deserves to be. 

The miraculous Frangois was not celebrated for anything in 
life, but he died, at the age of 37, with a great reputation for 
sanctity and good works among the poor. He was a Jansenist, 
and some time after his death the Jansenists began to resort to 
his tomb for daily devotions. Then wonderful things began to 
happen; people with chronic rheumatism, sciatica, and twisted 
limbs—paraly tics, epileptics® cripples of all ared that 
they had been suddenly cured when at this shrine. The Jesuits 





mocked, but the Jansenists believed, and the Secularists came to _ 


see and wonder, and pass the time. 
The tomb at St. Medard became the fashionable sensation of 
Paris, and the more it was sought by crowds of people, the more 
wonderful became the miracles. Half-dead persons laid upon 
the tomb would take up their beds and walk, often jumping 
suddenly several feet into the air as if electrified. The gift of 
tongues, as well as of physical health, was bestowed on the 
votaries, and so exciting became the scenes, that the cemetery had 
to be closed by Royal decree. This did not suffice to check the 
faith-healing, however, for some of the enthusiasts discovered 
that a few grains of earth from the saintly grave would perform 
the necessary cure at any distance. And certainly most 
astonishing are the stories which the good Montgeron has 
preserved of the efficacy of the grave-dust of this obscure 
J ansenist. 
One cannot explain the things recorded by Montgeron as 
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one may the reputed miracles of Prince Hohenlohe, for in- 
stance ; but whatever may have been the case with the reputed 
convalescents, there can be no doubt of the thorough sincerity of 
Montgeron. 

Francois de Paris was not a saint, but there are abundance of 
stories of miraculous cures wrought by the relics of saints. 
One Guibert de Nogen once wrote a treatise with the object of 
proving that the reputed accomplishment of miracles by the 
monks of St. Medard de Soissons with a tooth of Jesus Christ, 
was absurd. At the same time he maintained, that although 
there are false relics as there are false legends, yet real miracles 
may be performed by true relics. Other casuists, however, went 
much further; they declared that even false relics may be cap- 


able of working miracles if the faith of those who resort to them 


be great. No doubt the relics of Francois de Paris would be by 
these accounted “ false,” for he was not a saint—he was not even 
a priest, or a true Catholic. 

A curious instance of the efficacy of “false relics” occurred at 
the time of the Lutheran Reformation. Prince Radzivil of 
Lithuania was so troubled at the innovations, that he went to 
Rome to pay his personal devotions to the Pope, and to assure 
him of his orthodoxy. The Pope, in return, presented him with 
a box of relics. When the Prince reached home again, the monks 
brought the box into the church in solemn state and placed it on 
the altar before the people. Then a demoniac was brought for- 
ward, and being taken up to the relics, after prayer “ instantly 
recovered,” and all the people cried out, “ A miracle!” 

No doubt this was very wonderful, but the Prince’s secretary, 
who had charge of the box, told the Prince confidentially that he 
had lost the saint’s relics on the journey from Rome, and had 
filled up the box again with the bones of dogs and cats, to look as 
like as possible to the original contents. Now, the faith of the 
afflicted one may have been sufficient, in this case, to overcome 
the falsehood, but Prince Radzivil did not think so. He was so 
disgusted with the whole affair that he became a Lutheran. 

It is curious to recall, in connexion with faith-healing and 
miraculous cures, what was the method with the Greeks. They 
erected temples to Asculapius, the son of Apollo, but they placed 
them in healthy situations. The temple at Pergamos, for in- 
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stance, was in the midst of lovely gardens and near a medicinal 
spring. The patient who came for relief was put through a course 
of diet and baths before he was led to the altar, and there the 
priest offered a sacrifice for him, in the shape of a sheep or ram. 
After the sacrifice, the patient lay down on the skin of the 
slaughtered animal, and was made to sleep—probably by mes- 
merism—and he awoke cured, or was expected to do so. But 
later, the cures performed by the oracles were very much like 
those performed by the saintly relics of medizeval Europe. That 
does not mean that they were all delusions, for that there is a 
physical influence upon the physical frame can hardly be doubted 
by those who have studied the question. Thus, many persons who 
are not really out of health fancy themselves ill until they become 
ill: per contra, persons who are disordered may become well by 
being persuaded that they are well. Who that has been ill has 
not felt the different effect in convalescence of the desponding, 
depressing companion who pities you, and the cheery, bright, in- 
vigorating companion who almost compels you to get better in 
spite of yourself? It was much the same with the Greek who 
went to the Temple of Pergamos. The dietic and hydropathic 
treatment worked the real cure, but the faith in the power of the 
priest and in the efficacy of the sacrifice completed it. 

The Jews wore amulets and used incantations to expel disease, 
but, nevertheless, they were most careful in attention to sanitary 
matters and to curative methods of a practical kind. 

In some parts of Scotland there was once popular a method of 
cure by the application of stone imitations of the limb or organ 
affected ; indeed, if we mistake not, “ Nether Lochaber ” has come 
across evidences of the practice in our own time. But the idea 
is just an adaptation to place and religion of the belief and 
practice found in many countries. Heine has immortalised it in 
his pathetic ballad of “ The Pilgrimage to Kevlaar” :— 


‘* The sick folk with them are bringing, 
As offerings fitting and meet, 
Strange limbs of wax all fashioned, 
Yes, waxen hands and feet. 


‘* And he who a wax hand offers, 
Finds cured in his hand the wound, 
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And he who a wax foot proffers, 
Straight finds his foot grow sound. 


‘* To Kevlaar went many on crutches 
Who now on the tight-rope skip, 
And many a palsied finger 
O’er the viol doth merrily trip.” 


But Heine’s poor, heart-broken boy was not cured—he was 
relieved by death, and this reminds us that although we have 
instances of miraculous cures in all ages we have no sort of 
statistics to show the proportion of reputed cures to the failures. 

Hume in his Essay on Miracles cites many astonishing in- 
stances recorded by the historians. Take the case of the 
Emperor Vespasian, attested by ‘Tacitus, Strabo, Pliny and 
Suetonius. One day a blind Alexandrian appeared before the 
Emperor with the declaration that he had been told by the god 
Serapis to implore the Emperor to moisten his face and eyeballs 
with the imperial saliva and thus restore his sight. Another came 
who said he had been directed by the same god to implore the 
Emperor to restore the use of a disabled hand by treading on 
it. The Emperor ridiculed the suppliants, but they were upheld 
by the crowd of flatterers who surrounded the throne, and at 
last Vespasian consented to grant their prayers—after he had 
ascertained from the physicians that the diseases were not incur- 
able. He put on a majestic air, and in presence of an immense 
multitude did what was requested. According to the historians, 
the result was that both men were cured. 

This reminds one of touching for the king’s evil, or scrofula, of 
which so much has been recorded by much more recent his- 
torians than the Roman writers above-mentioned. On Easter 
Sunday of 1686, Louis XIV. of France “ touched” no fewer than 
1600 persons ; on one day our own King James I. touched 800 
persons in Chester Cathedral; in the year 1682 Charles II. 
touched 8,500 persons. In the times of the Stuarts, the days for 
the performance of the miracle were fixed by the Privy Council, 
and were solemnly notified in all the parish churches throughout 
the kingdom, and the ceremony was superintended by the 
bishops in full canonicals. There was Divine Service, and then 
the afflicted ones were introduced by the Royal physician, one 
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by one. The King stroked the ulcers or swellings of each, and 
hung round each patient’s neck a white ribbon with a gold coin 
attached. But although there are abundant records of touch- 
ings, there are no authentic statistics of cures. 

Sovereigns are not the only beings who have been credited 
with the ability to cure scrofula by the touch. About the 
middle of the 17th century, in the days of the famous Glanvil, 
there was an Irish gentleman, called Valutine Greatrakes, who 
was reported to have performed several successful cures by 
“touching” for the king’s evil. The Bishop of Dromore said 
that he had himself seen some of the cures performed, and Dr. 
Stubbs of Stratford-on-Avon bore testimony to their genuineness. 

Somewhere about the same time, also, there was a Roman 
Catholic priest in Wurtemberg, by name Joseph Gassner, who 
was reported to cure epileptic and spasmodic complaints by 
simply stroking the patients with his hands. He was a mes- 
merist without knowing it, and it was just about the same time 
that Mesmer discovered that he could alleviate, if not cure, 
disease by stroking the patients with magnets. One of 
Mesmer’s first successes was in curing Professor Osterwald of 
Munich of paralysis. Shortly afterwards he met Father 
Gassner, and, noting the effect of simple stroking by the priest’s 
hands, came to the conclusion that the curative fluid or force 
was stored in the human nervous system. Then he went to 
Paris, and with much pomp and circumstance proclaimed the 
new science of Mesmerism. 

Whether an adept in the science which bears his name or not, 
there is no doubt that Mesmer did heal many sufferers of a kind. 
His successes brought forth a crowd of imitators, and in 1784 the 
French Government appointed a Commission to inquire into the 
whole subject. They reported that it had been demonstrated 
hy decisive experiments “that imagination, without mag- 
netism, produces convulsions, and that magnetism without 
imagination produces nothing.” It was not until a long time 
afterwards that the real principles of animal magnetism began 
to be understood, if indeed they are yet understood, and that it 
was laid down by a scientist that the success of hypnotic, or 
mesmeric, experiments depends on the mental state of the 
patients. 
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The efficacy which the medizeval Catholics found in saintly 
relics, the Protestant Reformers found in prayer. Luther him- 
self was a profound believer in the power of prayer to heal the 
sick. 

It is related of this Reformer that he one day found his 
friend Melancthon apparently sick unto death. He lay un- 
conscious, bereft of both sight and hearing, so that Luther 
exclaimed in horror, “God forbid! How has the devil disfigured 
this instrument!” Luther immediately began to pray with great 
fervour, and then rising, seized Melancthon’s hand, saying: “ Be 
of good cheer, Philip, thou wilt not die—trust in the Lord.” 
Melancthon begged that he might be allowed to die. “By no 
means,” said Luther; “thou must serve our Lord still longer.” 
Thereupon Melancthon began to recover, and afterwards said 
that he would have been a dead man had it not been for 
Luther. 

A more startling case was ‘that of Myconius, the superin- 
tendent of Gotha, who was lying in the last stage of consumption 
when he received a letter from Luther thus worded, “ May God not 
let me hear so long as I live that you are dead, but cause you to 
survive me. I pray this earnestly, and will have it granted, and 
my will shall be done herein. Amen.” Myconius was horrified, 
but he began to recover from that day. 

In Richard Baxter’s writings we find not only repeated’ expres- 
sions of belief in the power of the “ prayer of faith” to heal the 
sick when the physicians have failed, but also an instance of a 
cure wrought in his own person. He had for several months a 
tumour on one of his tonsils, and had tried all kinds of applica- 
tions in vain. Finally, he prayed it away. George Fox, the 
Quaker, mentions a number of cases which he had himself seen 
of cures which appeared to be the result of prayer. In Howie's 
‘Scots’ Worthies ” we find evidence of the same belief in reported 
instances among the Scotch Covenanters ; among the early Bap- 
tists we find “anointing and prayer” frequently practised for 
diseases ; and in John Wesley’s Journals there are repeated men- 
tion of cures by prayer—several in his own person. 

Prince Hohenlohe, who was mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper, was another believer in the curative property of prayer, but, 
unfortunately, the German Governments did not believe in him. 
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His story is a curious one. About the beginning of the present 


century there was living at Wittighausen, in Baden, a farmer 


named Martin Michael, fairly well-to-do, and a deeply religious 
man. From youth upwards he had been afflicted with a painful 


complaint, but at or about the age of fifty he declared that he had 


completely cured himself by prayer. Then he began to pray 
over other afflicted persons, and it was reported that he had 
effected several wonderful cures. He did not claim any special 
sanctity or virtue, and he attributed all the cures to the power 


of prayer and the faith of the patient. Prince Alexander of 


Hohenlohe made the acquaintance of this man, and became so 
impressed and excited with what he saw and heard that he began 
to experiment himself. 

His first case was the Princess Mathilde Schwarzenberg, a 
cripple of seventeen years of age, who had for a long time been 
under the hands of the best surgeons in Germany. It is said 
that her case had been given upas hopeless by the doctors of 
Vienna and Paris. Prince Hohenlohe was filled with pity at her 
state, and he brought Michael to assist him in curing her. 
According to the Princess’ own account they did cure her, for 
when she was commanded “in the name of Jesus” to stand up 
and walk, she found herself able to do so. The doctors, how- 
ever, had other explanations, and saw in her sudden ability to 
walk merely the success of a sustained course of treatment, 
operation, and experiment. They declared that the Prince had 
stepped in at an opportune moment and claimed the credit which 
belonged to them. 

However this may have been, the Prince now fairly embarked 
ona career of prayer-healing. One of his patients was the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, grandfather of the late “mad” king, who had 
been deaf, and was made to hear. The evidence upon this and 
other cases reported, however, is by no means clear, according to 
Mr. Baring-Gould, who has taken much pains to investigate the 
miracles of the wonder-working Prince. Opinions differ even 
now, as they did then, as to whether or not the Prince was an 
impostor, but he was looked upon with suspicion by the German 
authorities, and the Pope, to whom he sent a list of his cures, 
first ignored and then reprimanded him. 

Prince Hohenlohe was believed in by many people, however, 
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both in France and England, as well as in Germany. To come 
near home, Archbishop Murray of Dublin in 1823 reported the 
cure of a nun in Ranelagh Convent by Prince Hohenlohe. She 
had been for four years suffering from some nervous disorder, 
and hearing that the Prince had set apart the lst August as a 
day of special prayer for and on behalf of sufferers, she entreated 
those about her to combine in prayer for her relief. The Arch- 
bishop reported that before the day had ended her recovery had 
begun. The facts were sworn to before a Dublin magistrate, but 
the doctor who had attended her stated that he had no difficulty 
in explaining the phenomenon according to well-known prin- 
ciples. One is not surprised to learn that nearly all Prince 
Hohenlohe’s patients were women, and that most of them were 
nervous sufferers. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that the following 
advertisement appeared in the London newspapers of the 3rd of 
January, 1822.1 

“To Germans, Foreign Merchants and others: Prince Alex- 
ander of Hohenlohe. 

“Whereas several public journals, both foreign and domestic, 
have announced most extraordinary cures to have been performed 
by Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe; this is to entreat that any- 
one who can give unerring information concerning him, where 
he now is, or of his intended route, will immediately do so; and 
they will thereby confer on a female suffering under what is con- 
sidered an incurable malady an obligation which no words can 
describe. Should a gentleman give the information, his own 
feelings would sufficiently recompense him, but if a person in in- 
digent circumstances, ten guineas will with pleasure be given, 
provided the. correctness of his information can be ascertained. 
Address to A. B., at Mrs. Hedge’s, Laundress, 9 Mount Row, 
Davies Street, Berkeley Square.” 

Those who are inclined to smile at this earnest evidence of 
simple faith in the miraculous powers of the Prince would do 
well to remember that the same kind of trust has been exhibited 
in our own time. We do not need to go to Lourdes, or to Knock, 
Chapel, or back to the cures of Father Mathew. It is only within 
the last two or three years that Father Larkin gathered such a 
1 “* Book of Days,” vol. ii. p. 382. ' 
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crowd about him in the busy, practical city of Glasgow, that the 
police had to interpose to keep order. 

He was besieged by cripples of all sorts and ages, who came 
to be cured by the placing-on of hands and by the invocation of 
the blessing of God upon the sufferer. All sorts of diseases were 
dealt with, and the total of Father Larkin’s cures in Glasgow 
alone was said to be sixty. How many of these reported cases 
were permanent there is no means of knowing, nor how many 
of the persons were really afflicted with the disorders they 
believed themselves to have. 

To illustrate the effect of imagination upon the senses, let us 
take a case given by Professor Bennett. Ina certain parish there 
was a report that a woman had buried a newly-born infant, and 
the suspicion was that she had poisoned the child. The authori- 
ties gave orders for the coffin to be exhumed. As it was being 
opened in the presence of the Procurator, that official said that the 
odour of decomposition was so powerful that he must withdraw, as 
he was so sick. But the coffin was empty! The woman had not 
buried a child, had not murdered a child, had never even 
had a child. 

Again, Dr. Durand reports an interesting experiment which he 
tried upon a hundred hospital patients simultaneously. He ad- 
ministered to each of them a dose of sugared water, and then 
suddenly pretending alarm, shouted out that he had administered 
an emetic by mistake. What was the effect? Such was the 
faith of the patients in his declaration that eighty out of the 
hundred immediately became sick ! 

Those who ponder over these things and note the sympa- 
thetic influences upon themselves and their friends of surround- 
ing circumstances, emotions and psychic forces generally, will 
have no difficulty in understanding the rationale of many reported 
miraculous cures. Dr. Carpenter, the biologist, has recorded his 
conclusions as to these phenomena: “That the confident expecta- 
tion of a cure is the most potent means of bringing it about, doing 
that which no medical treatment can accomplish, may be affirmed 
as the generalised result of experiences of the most varied kind, 
extending through a long series of ages.” There is, he says, a 
large body of trustworthy evidence that permanent amendment of 
a kind perfectly obvious to others has shown itself in a great 





NOT TRUE. 


variety of local maladies, when the patients have been sufficiently 
possessed by the expectation of benefit, and by faith in the 
efficacy of the means employed. 

So-called miraculous cures, then, have been of two kinds: those 
which were not cures at all, but wilful frauds or unconscious 
deceptions; and those which were not miraculous, but the result of 
the natural operation of certain forces well known to the physi- 
ologist and psychologist. | 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR, F.R.GS. 





NOT TRUE. 


LAstT eet I dreamed the Fall was here, 
And I was picking dying leaves, 
Red with the juice of half-a-year. 


My hand was stayed by memory.... 
For I had missed beneath the eaves 
My little friends from over sea. 


For I had missed the trembling throat 
That fills with song the calm May night, 
The thrush’s liquid mellow note, 


The sweet pale flowers thick clustering, 
The ripe buds bursting into light, 
And all the pageant of the spring! 


For I had missed the rose of June, 
The summer's rich and fervid prime; 
The glory of the harvest moon! 


Winter was just upon the wane 
But yesterday, now, ere ’twas time, 
His hand was on the earth again. 


Such were the vain regrets that crossed 
My mind amid the year’s decay; 
I sorrowed for the beauty lost, 


And, sorrowing, awoke .... and bade 
The dreary prospect flee away, 
And thought of spring, and so was glad! 
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WHO DISCOVERED NORTH AMERICA ? 


PROBABLY nine persons out of every ten who were asked to name 


the discoverer of North America would reply by giving the 
stereotyped answer, “America was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus in 1492.” Yet, familiar as this assertion sounds to 
every one, it is a singular fact that scarcely one word of it is 
literally correct. As an answer to the question proposed it is 
absolutely erroneous, for neither in 1492 nor in any other year 
did Columbus ever see the shores of North America. Let us 
take the answer, as above given, word by word, and see how far 
it is from the truth. 

“America.” It was certainly not under this name that the 
New World was first made known by Columbus. The exact 
origin of the word is a matter of uncertainty, but it seems most 
probable that it was adapted from the native name of a range of 
mountains and of a tribe of Indians in Nicaragua. During the 
first half of the sixteenth century the whole of South America 
was frequently designated by the name of Peru, the name Brazil 
being also applied to the eastern portion, claimed by Portugal. 
North America was known under a variety of ill-defined and 
frequently overlapping denominations. Thus, the name of New 
France was applied properly to the country near the St. 
Lawrence, and as far south as the mouth of the Kennebec; 
sometimes, especially by the earlier French writers, it was ex- 
tended so as to include the whole of North America. In this 
sense it is used by Laudonnieére (translated by Hakluyt, 1600), 
who further divides it into three main regions, of which the 
southern one is called Florida, “ because it was discovered on 
Palm Sunday, which the Spaniards call Pascha Florida.” The 
same author gives the name of New Spain to Central America, 
and Peru to the Southern continent. He speaks of the three 
continents collectively as America, using the term as synonymous 
with the expression, New World. The division into North, 
Qentral, and South America is a more modern usage. 
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Taking now the words, “was discovered,” we must place a 
restriction upon the use of the term “discovery.” The voyages 
of the Icelanders in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
colonies they founded on the coast of North America, and the 
constant communication kept up with these colonies for supplies 
of wood and other necessaries, were facts well known both at 
Rome and at the various ports, such as Hamburg, Bremen, Hull, 
and Bristol, which carried on regular commerce with Iceland. 
Columbus himself made a voyage in 1477 in a Bristol trading- 
ship to Iceland, and (according to his son Ferdinand) some 
distance beyond that island. The inference that is drawn by 
some of the best authorities is, that having heard at Rome of 
the lands lying “ westward from Spain over the great sea,” and 
which were supposed to stretch southward until they joined 
Africa, he went to Iceland in order to gain more detinite in- 
formation from the geographical treatises and other manuscripts 
then preserved there, and now known as the Arne Magnean 
collection at Copenhagen. Some also say that Irish monks were 
among the early visitors to America, and this has some incidental 
support from the Icelandic writers, but no details are known, nor 
can any one state exactly where these monks arrived or what 
they did. The same may be said of the Welsh, some traces of 
whose language are thought to have been found among certain 
Indian tribes of North America. With the Icelanders, however, 
the case is different ; the accounts of their voyages are numer- 
ous, and not more conflicting than, for example, the four 
historical Gospels; so that, by piecing together the various 
accounts, we get a fairly complete consecutive narrative extend- 
ing over several years, together with subsequent notices showing 
a settled colony and constant intercommunication, lasting up to 
the middle of the 14th century. The locality of the principal 
colony, Vinland, can be very definitely fixed in the present 
States of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

The next part of our text is “by Christopher Columbus,” 
which admits of further subdivision. It is scarcely necessary to 
do more than mention the disputes that have arisen as to the 
name as well as the birthplace of Columbus; in fact, these 
questions are alluded to by his son Ferdinand, who disposes of 
them after his own fashion. 
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PROBABLY nine persons out of every ten who were asked to name 

the discoverer of North America would reply by giving the 
stereotyped answer, “America was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus in 1492.” Yet, familiar as this assertion sounds to 
every one, it is a singular fact that scarcely one word of it is 
literally correct. As an answer to the question proposed it is 
absolutely erroneous, for neither in 1492 nor in any other year 
did Columbus ever see the shores of North America. Let us 
take the answer, as above given, word by word, and see how far 
it is from the truth. 

“America.” It was certainly not under this name that the 
New World was first made known by Columbus. The exact 
origin of the word is a matter of uncertainty, but it seems most 
probable that it was adapted from the native name of a range of 
mountains and of a tribe of Indians in Nicaragua. During the 
first half of the sixteenth century the whole of South America 
was frequently designated by the name of Peru, the name Brazil 
being also applied to the eastern portion, claimed by Portugal. 
North America was known under a variety of ill-defined and 
frequently overlapping denominations. Thus, the name of New 
France was applied properly to the country near the St. 
Lawrence, and as far south as the mouth of the Kennebec; 
sometimes, especially by the earlier French writers, it was ex- 
tended so as to include the whole of North America. In this 
sense it is used by Laudonniére (translated by Hakluyt, 1600), 
who further divides it into three main regions, of which the 
southern one is called Florida, “ because it was discovered on 
Palm Sunday, which the Spaniards call Pascha Florida.” The 
same author gives the name of New Spain to Central America, 
and Peru to the Southern continent. He speaks of the three 
continents collectively as America, using the term as synonymous 
with the expression, New World. The division into North, 
Central, and South America is a more modern usage. 
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Taking now the words, “was discovered,” we must place a 
restriction upon the use of the term “discovery.” The voyages 
of the Icelanders in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
colonies they founded on the coast of North.America, and the 
constant communication kept up with these colonies for supplies 
of wood and other necessaries, were facts well known both at 
Rome and at the various ports, such as Hamburg, Bremen, Hull, 
and Bristol, which carried on regular commerce with Iceland. 
Columbus himself made a voyage in 1477 in a Bristol trading- 
ship to Iceland, and (according to his son Ferdinand) some 
distance beyond that island. The inference that is drawn by 
some of the best authorities is, that having heard at Rome of 
the lands lying “ westward from Spain over the great sea,” and 
which were supposed to stretch southward until they joined 
Africa, he went to Iceland in order to gain more detinite in- 
formation from the geographical treatises and other manuscripts 
then preserved there, and now known as the Arne Magnzan 
collection at Copenhagen. Some also say that Insh monks were 
among the early visitors to America, and this has some incidental 
support from the Icelandic writers, but no details are known, nor 
can any one state exactly where these monks arrived or what 
they did. The same may be said of the Welsh, some traces of 
whose language are thought to have been found among certain 
Indian tribes of North America. With the Icelanders, however, 
the case is different ; the accounts of their voyages are numer- 
ous, and not more conflicting than, for example, the four 
historical Gospels; so that, by piecing together the various 
accounts, we get a fairly complete consecutive narrative extend- 
ing over several years, together with subsequent notices showing 
a settled colony and constant intercommunication, lasting up to 
the middle of the 14th century. The locality of the principal 
colony, Vinland, can be very definitely fixed in the present 
States of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

The next part of our text is “by Christopher Columbus,” 
which admits of further subdivision. It is scarcely necessary to 
do more than mention the disputes that have arisen as to thé 
name as well as the birthplace of Columbus; in fact, these 
questions are alluded to by his son Ferdinand, who disposes of 
them after his own fashion. 
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Next, was Columbus, Colon, or whatever his real name may 
have been, the discoverer of any part of America? The question 
is partly answered by what we have said as to the Icelanders ; 
and as regards North America, it has already been stated that he 
never saw it. He did arrive at the coasts of South America, near 
Trinidad, on his third voyage (August Ist, 1498), but, as we shall 
see, one of his contemporaries had already re-discovered the 
North American Continent in the previous year. On his fourth 
voyage he coasted along the shores of Central America, and this 
marks the limit of his explorations. His most northern point 
was probably the first island discovered, which was one of the 
Bahamas, though it is still an open question on which of the 
group it was that he first landed. Before reaching land, how- 
ever, he had been steering a course which would probably have 
brought him on to the mainland of Florida. From this course he 
was turned, mainly through the counsels of Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, his second in command, who strongly urged him to turn 
to the south-westward, saying that he had seen a flight of birds 
in that direction. Some writers have explained Pinzon’s anxiety 
to change the course by reference to a story related by an old 
French writer to the effect that in the year 1488 Jean Cousin of 
Dieppe had been borne out of his course by a current and carried 
to the coast of South America, where he found the mouth of a 
great river. He then steered south-east, and at last reached 
Cape Agulhas, the southern point of Africa, which, according to 
this account, he must have been the first to discover. Returning 
to France by the Guinea coast, he had occasion on his arrival at 
Dieppe to complain of the conduct of his lieutenant, a man of the 
name of Pinzon, who was dismissed the French Marine, and is 
believed to be the man that afterwards accompanied Columbus. 
The inference is that Pinzon wished Columbus to steer more to 
the southward in order to get into the latitudes in which he had 
previously found himself during his voyage with Cousin. 
Others have thought that Columbus received information from a 
Basque pilot who had found land in the west. We do not here 
press these points, seeing that little proof can be adduced either 
way with regard to them ; and we pass on to matters which are 
better authenticated. 

The next point is the date, “in 1492.” What really happened 
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at that date? We have already seen that no part of the continent 
was then touched by the explorers. The first voyage of 
Columbus was from Palos to the Canaries, and thence to the 
Bahamas, where he landed, it is usually stated, on Cat Island, 
but according to the Governor of the Bahamas, more probably on 
Watling’s Island. Having visited one or two other islands of the 
group, he arrived at Cuba, and finally at Hispaniola (Hayti, or 
San Domingo). These were his principal discoveries on his first 
voyage ; on his second, he took a more southerly route, discovered 
Dominica, Guadaloupe, and other islands, and came again to His- 
paniola, where he passed the winter. The next spring (April, 
1494) he sailed along the south coast of Cuba, then crossed to 
Jamaica, returned to the Isle of Pines, and made his way back to 
Hispaniola. The next year he sailed for Spain, and in 1498 
returned to the Indies by way of Trinidad and the mouths of the 
Orinoco, found the island of Margarita, and thence struck across 
to Hispaniola. His voyage along the coast of Central America 
has been already referred to, and in connexion with this some 
mention ought to be made of the voyage said to have been made 
in 1497 by Amerigo Vespucci, whose book on the New World 
and his attempt to colonize the country seem to have brought 
him into a transitory notice almost exceeding the fame of 
Columbus himself, and to have led to his being put forward as 
the sponsor of the New World. He appears to have been the first. 
to promulgate the opinion that a new world had in reality been 
found ; for the first voyages of Columbus had been taken with 
the express intention of finding a new way to reach the East 
Indies. The real name of Vespucci is believed to have been 
Alberico, and his more usually given name of Amerigo has been 
considered by some to be a variation or contraction of Alberico, 
and by others, as we have said, derived from a tribal name found 
to be in use on the coast of Nicaragua. It seems therefore to be 
somewhat doubtful whether Vespucci’s name was transferred to 
the new continent, or whether the process was in reality exactly 
the reverse. | 

We have already seen that the southern part of North America 
was known under the general name of Florida, and it is here, if 
anywhere, that we may expect to find the Spaniards laying claim 
to the discovery of the northern continent. Yet itis not until 
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1513 that we have any well-attested exploration of these coasts, 
an exploration undertaken in that year by Juan Ponce de Leon. 

But long before this time, in 1497, a remarkable and memor- 
able voyage was made which laid the foundation of the English 
supremacy in North America, and therefore, indirectly, of its 
high development at the present day. For several years before 
the date named, the bold and hardy mariners of Bristol had had 
their curiosity and love of adventure fired by stories of golden 
lands in the west, of an island where brazil-wood, a product of 
the Indies, could be found; of the rich and wondrous Seven 
Cities to which the Moors had sailed on their expulsion from 
Spain ; of the fair and fertile Vinland of the Northmen, of which 
they had heard many rumours in the course of their trade with 
Iceland. For the discovery of these lands many expeditions were 
sent out. In 1480 a patent was granted to one Thomas Thlyde, 
Llyde, or Lloyd, who seems to have been one of the most skilful 
mariners in England, and who commanded a ship fitted out by 
John Jay of Bristol, but returned after eight months without 
having landed. In 1498 the Spanish ambassador writes to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, @ propos of the voyages of Cabot: 
“The people of Bristol have for seven years sent out every year 
two, three or four caravels in search of the Isle of Brasil and the 
Seven Cities according to the notions of this Genoese.” 

Cabot’s nationality was for a long time regarded as uncertain, 
and conflicting accounts were given both as to this John Cabot, 
and as to Sebastian, his even more celebrated son. Some writers 
place the whole glory of the discovery to the credit of Sebastian, 
whilst others ascribe it to John, or divide it between them. The 
discovery by Rawdon Brown of the entry in the Venetian regis- 
ters of the admission of John Cabot to the privilege of citizenship 
on account of a residence of fifteen years at Venice may be said to 
settle the main points at issue. The terms Venetian and “Geno- 
ese,” both of which are applied to Cabot, are thus explained, 
supposing him to be a Genoese by birth, and to have been natu- 
ralised at Venice before his removal to England. Fifteen years 
continued residence was, as is shown by Harrisse, the qualification 
for the naturalisation of an alien; and as Sebastian was almost 
certainly born before 1476, the year in which the citizenship was 
conferred upon his father, he must therefore have been born at 
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Venice, probably about 1473. The removal to England probably 
occurred about 1490, at which time Sebastian Cabot speaks of 
himself as little more than a child, yet having some knowledge 
of “ humanities and the sphere.’ What part John Cabot took in 
the voyages prior to 1497 we do not know: the words of Ayala, 
the Spanish ambassador, already quoted, may mean that the 
voyages referred to were due to the personal influence and advice 
of “this Genoese.” In 1497, Henry VII. granted a comprehensive 
patent to John Cabot and his sons Louis, Sebastian, and Sancius; 
empowering them to take possession, in the king’s name, of the 
lands they might discover, and giving them a monopoly of trad- 
ing thither. 

The first voyage resulted in the discovery of the northern point 
of Newfoundland and the adjacent coast of Labrador, which the 
Cabots followed in the hope of finding a passage to the Indies, 
but were discouraged by the great amount of ice, and by finding 
the coast turn more to the eastward in lat. 56° N. They accord- 
ingly returned to England, and were well received, especially 
since they brought glowing reports of the fishing off the Newfound- 
land coast—that fishing which has so often, unfortunately, been a 
matter of contention between various nations, and which has 
lately become a serious danger to our continued good relations 
with foreign powers. 

In the ‘next year a second expedition was sent out with a 
further patent acknowledging the fact of the discovery in the 
previous voyage of a “Londe and Isles.” 

It is believed that John Cabot died about this time, and that 
this second expedition sailed under the command of his second 
son, Sebastian, to whom the honours of the first voyage and dis- 
covery have often been ascribed. On this second voyage he 
appears to have reached lat. 674° N., where he found the sea still 
open, and believed that he was on the right road to China; but 
a mutiny of the master and seamen compelled him to return to 
Newfoundland, after which he coasted southwards until he came 
to the latitude of the Straits of Gibraltar. This would bring him 
near to Cape Hatteras, and into the region afterwards known as 
Florida, thus confirming the statements of some of his biographers 
that he coasted “as far as Florida.” In 1508, he is thought to 
have made another voyage, and in that year some natives were 



















































































1176 WHO DISCOVERED NORTH AMERICA’? 
brought to England from Newfoundland, to which island a priest 
proceeded in 1504. By this time the northern route, as distin- 
guished from the southern route opened up by Spain, had be- 
come well known. In 1500 and 1502, patents were granted to 
mixed companies of Bristol merchants and Portuguese from the 
Azores to take voyages to the new lands, and such voyages soon 
became common. From 1504 or 1506, we must also take account 
of the numerous voyages made by the Bretons and Normans, 
who soon established an active and lucrative industry, until in 
1542 sixty French ships were equipped for the fishery, and in the 
three following years two ships per day on an average left the 
ports of Normandy alone during the two months of January and 
February in each year, all of which were bound for the fishing- 
grounds of Newfoundland. (Gaffarel, “Jean Ango.’’) 

At that time the New World was considered a preserve of 
Spain, so much so that Francis I. once asked to be shown the 
clause in Adam’s will which excluded him from participation in 
its advantages. The English discoveries, however, being, as was 
then supposed, on this side of the line of demareation separating 
the Spanish from the Portuguese sphere of influence, were 
accounted as of right belonging to Portugal. That power had 
sent the ill-fated Cortereal to take possession, but his expedition 
was wrecked, and no tidings could be learned of his fate. Por- 
tugal was not so well able as Spain to enforce the claims it made, 
and probably thought these lands of little value as compared with 
Brazil, which also fell to her share. Portuguese vessels did, how- 
ever, sometimes join in the general scramble for places on the 
fishing-grounds. Practically, however, these coasts were open 
to all comers, and after the defeat of the Armada the English 
regarded even the claims of the Spaniards with much less respect 
thanbefore. Still,for many years after the discoveries in the Indies 
and in Newfoundland, the long stretch of coast between these 
localities was almost entirely unknown. Much study has been 
given to the maps of the 16th century representing the coast of 
America, but the only result that can be deduced with certainty 
is that the map-makers failed utterly to reconcile the accounts of 
the various explorers, and each succeeding expedition only sub- 
stituted a different set of names along a conventionally-drawn 
coast-line exhibiting one projecting cape, doing duty for all head- 
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lands from Cape Hatteras to Cape Cod, and one mighty river, doing 
duty in turn for every important opening from the Hudson to the 
Strait of Canso, between Cape Breton and Newfoundland. Con- 
siderable care is bestowed on the regions around the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence; these are usually called Bacalaos, from a word 
denoting the cod-fish that were so abundantly caught there. 
From these parts the English and French explorations gradually 
extended over the whole northern continent of America: by this 
route came civilisation, settlement, and such of the elements of 
national prosperity as were not comprised in the nature of the 
country itself. Laws, literature, arts, sciences, capital, labour, com- 
merce, all came to America by the northern route opened up by 
John and Sebastian Cabot, under the auspices of the merchants 
of Bristol. If Southern and Central America trace their present 
position to Columbus, North America and England ought to join 
hand in hand in celebrating the voyages of John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot. 


JOHN B. SHIPLEY. 



































THE DAY OF DAYS. 
























THE DAY OF DAYS. “=e 


EACH eve earth falleth down the dark, 
As though its hope were o’er ; 

Yet lurks the sun when day is done 
Behind to-morrow’s door. 


Grey grows the dawn while men-folk sleep, 
Unseen spreads on the light, 

Till the thrush sings to the coloured things, 
And earth forgets the night. 


No otherwise wends on our Hope: 
E’en as a tale that’s told 

Are fair lives lost, and all the cost 
Of wise and true and bold. 


We've toiled and failed ; we spake the word ; 
None hearkened ; dumb we lie; 

Our Hope is dead, the seed we spread 
Fell o’er the earth to die. 





What’s this? For joy our hearts stand still, 
And life is loved and dear, 

The lost and found the Cause hath crowned, 
The Day of Days is here. 


WILLIAM Morris. 







































THE DEAD. 


I HAD loved her passionately! Why do people love? Is it not 
strange when only one being exists for you in the whole world, 
when you have one thought only in your mind, one desire in 
your heart, one name on your lips ?—A name that rises inces- 
santly from the depths of your soul, like water from the spring, 
which you utter and repeat over and over again, and murmur 
softly everywhere like a prayer. 

It is useless telling our story. Love has but one—always the 
same. I met her and [ loved her. That isall. And I lived a 
whole year wrapped in her fondness, in her arms, in her caress, 
in her look, in her dresses ; hanging on her words; and so com- 
pletely bound, imprisoned, in all that belonged to her, that I 
could not tell if it was day or night, if I lived or had ceased to 
exist, if we were in this old world or elsewhere.—Then she died. 
How ? I cannot tell.—I have forgotten. 

She came home very wet one rainy evening and the next day 
she began to cough. She coughed for about a week and then 
she took’ to her bed. [I cannot remember what happened. 
Doctors came and prescribed and then went away. Medicines 
were brought. A woman gave them to her. Her hands were 
hot, her brow was burning and damp, her eyes were bright but 
sad. I spoke to her; she answered. What did we say? I 
cannot remember. I have forgotten everything, everything! She 
died.—I remember very well her last sigh, that small, fluttering 
sigh, so feeble—the last. The nursesaid: “Ah!” I understood ! 
I understood !—After that I knew nothing. A priest came. 
~The words he used were like an insult to her memory.—She 
was dead. They had no right now to speak of her in that way. 
I turned him out. Another came who was kind and gentle. 
I cried when he spoke of her. : 

They consulted me about a thousand things—for the funera]— 
I know not what. But I still remember the coffin, the sound of 
the hammer when they nailed her up in it. Oh,God! They 
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buried her! Buried !—She !—In that hole! Some people had 
come—her friends. 1 fled—Iran. I wandered about the streets a 
long time. Then I went home. The next day I set off travel- 
ling. 

Yesterday I came back to Paris—When I saw my room again, 
our room, our bed, our furniture, the house where all that is left 
of a beloved being remained after her death, I was seized with 
such a violent return of grief, that I was on the point of opening 
the window to throw myself out into the street. Finding that 
I could not bear to stay any longer amidst these things, these 
walls, which had enclosed and sheltered her, which must have 
retained within every imperceptible crevice a thousand atoms of 
her life, her person, her breath, I seized my hat to run away. 
Suddenly, when I had nearly reached the door, I found myself 
in front of the large mirror she had had fixed in the vestibule, to 
see herself from head to foot every day as she went out, to ascer- 
tain that all was nice about her dress, correct and pretty, from 
the hat to the boots. 

And I stopped before this mirror which had so often re- 
flected her form, so often, so often, that it must surely also 
have kept her image. I stood there trembling, my eyes fixed 
on the glass—deep and empty—that had once possessed her 
as entirely as I with my passionate gaze. I felt as if I loved 
that mirror. 1 touched it—it was cold! Oh, memory! memory! 
Sad mirror !—burning, living, horrible mirror, making me suffer 
every torture! Happy he, whose heart, like a looking-glass 
where things are reflected and disappear without leaving a trace, 
ean forget all that has filled it, all that has dwelt in it, all that 
he has gazed on and loved! What anguish was mine! 

I went out, and involuntarily, unconsciously, my footsteps 
took me to the burying-ground. I found her grave; quite 
simple, only a marble cross, with these few words: “She loved, 
was loved, and died.” 

She was there, rotting under the sod! Horrible thought! I 
sobbed, my head bowed down to the ground. 

I remained thus a long time, until I perceived that night was 
coming on. Then a strange wish took possession of me—the 
longing of a lover mad with despair. I resolved to spend the 
night near her, the last night, weeping over her grave. But I 
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should be seen and turned out. How was I to manage it? I 
must be cunning. 

I wandered about the City of the Dead. I walked on and on. 
How small is this city compared with the one where the living 
dwell! And yet how much more numerous they are—the dead 
—than those who live. We require such large houses, such 
streets, so much room, for the four generations who look out on 
the day at the same time, who drink the water of the springs, 
or the wine of the vineyard, and eat the bread of the 
plains. And for all the generations of the dead that have 
descended the scale of humanity down to our time, nothing much 
—a field—scarcely anything. They return to the earth and are 
forgotten. Adieu! 

At the end of the new burial-ground I suddenly found the old 
forsaken part, where the old dead are gradually becoming mixed 
with the soil, where the crosses, even, are decaying, and where, 
to-morrow, they will put the latest comers. It is full of roses, with 
cypress trees dark and vigorous—a sad and splendid garden, 
fertilised by human remains. 

I was alone,—quite alone. I leant against a tree, whose dark 
and bushy branches hid me completely. And I waited, clasp- 
ing the trunk of the tree as a shipwrecked man clings to a raft. 

When it was very dark—quite dark—lI quitted my shelter, and 
‘I began to walk slowly and softly, treading gently on this earth 
full of the dead. 

I wandered about a long, long time. I could not find 
her! With arms extended, and eyes wide open, stumbling, 
knocking against the tombs with my hands, my feet, my knees, 
my shoulders, my head even, I went along, but could not find 
her. Like a blind man, I felt at the stones, the crosses, the iron 
railings, wreaths of glass and wreaths of faded flowers! I read 
names, following the letters with my fingers. What a night! 
what a night !—and still I could not find her! 

No moon !—What a night !—I was frightened, horribly fright- 
ened, in these narrow paths between two lines of tombs. Tombs! 
Tombs everywhere! Surrounding me, in front of me,—to the 
right, to the left,—nothing but tombs ! 

I sat down on a tombstone, for I could not walk any longer. 
My knees gave way under me. I could hear the beating of my 
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heart! And I could also hear something else—What was it? A 
confused and indescribable sound. 

Was it in my own maddened brain, in the impenetrable night, 
or under the mysterious earth, reeking with human remains,—that 
noise? I looked around me. 

How long did I stay there? I know not. I was paralysed 
with fear, beside myself with terror, on the point of shrieking, 
nearly dying. 

Suddenly, I thought that the marble slab I was sitting on 
moved under me. Certainly, it moved—as if it were being lifted 
up. I sprang off and threw myself on the next grave, and I saw, 
yes, | saw the gravestone I had just left—gradually rising, and a 
skeleton pushing it up with his back. I could see—I could see 
very well, although the night was so dark.—I read on the 
cross : 

“Here lies Jacques Olivant, who died aged fifty-one. He 
loved his family, was honest and good, and died in the peace of 
the Lord.” 

Now the skeleton, also, read the things that were engraved on 
his tomb. Then he picked up a stone from the path, a small, 
pointed stone, and began scraping and effacing these things, 
slowly, carefully, until they had quite disappeared, looking with 
his empty eyes at the place where they had been, and, with the 
tip of the bone that had been his index finger, he wrote in 
luminous letters, like the lines traced on a wall with a lucifer 
match :— 

“Here lies Jacques Olivant, who died aged fifty-one. He 
hastened his father’s death by his unnatural conduct, so that 
he might inherit the sooner. He tortured his wife, was cruel to 
his children, cheated his neighbours, robbed when he could, and 
died miserable.” 

When he had finished writing, he remained motionless, con- 
templating his work. And I saw, when I looked round, that all 
the graves were open, that all the dead had come out, and that 
all were effacing the lying epitaphs their relations had put on 
their tombs, and were restoring the truth. And I could see that 
all had been the tormentors of their families; spiteful, dishonest, 
envious ; hypocrites, liars, cheats, slanderers; that they had 
stolen, deceived, committed shameful acts, behaved abominably, 
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these good fathers, these faithful wives, these devoted sons, these 
virtuous young girls, these honest tradesmen, these so-called 
irreproachable men and women. 

They were all writing at the same time, on the threshold of 
their everlasting dwelling, the cruel, terrible, and holy truth that 
everybody on earth ignores, or pretends not to know. I thought 
that she also must have traced it on her tomb. Without fear 
now, running past the half-open coffins, the bodies, the skeletons, 
I went towards her, quite sure that I should find her at once. 

I recognised her from afar, without seeing her face which was 
covered by the shroud. And on the cross where I had read, 
“ She loved, was loved, and died,” I saw :— 

“She went out one day to betray her lover, took cold in the. 
rain, and died.” 

I was found at dawn of day lying insensible near a grave. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT, 
Translated by #. O. Scott. 

































LIBERALISM VERSUS SOCIALISM. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE CONFERENCE-ROOM OF THE 
NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 


What is the crucial distinction between Liberalism or Radical- 
ism and Socialism? This is a question very often asked. 
That they are actually often opposed is not to be denied. 
But the general opinion seems to be that Liberalism, if its 
principles are thoroughly carried out, is not in any necessary 
conflict with Socialism. We propose to examine this position 
with special reference to the economic basis respectively of Liber- 
alism and Socialism. The Liberal party has always claimed to be 
the party of progress, to be the exponent of the progressive lines 
of social and political development at a given epoch, and, as such, 
to be opposed to the party of reaction. This may be termed the 
negative side of Liberal theory, and so long as it maintains this 
attitude as the party in the vanguard of progress, it must neces- 
sarily become identical with Socialism—+.e., from the standpoint 
of Socialists. But here comes the crux. If Liberalism be- 
comes identified with Socialism, it surrenders bodily all that has 
hitherto formed the positive side of its theory, and, indeed, what 
has hitherto. given it the reason of its being. It has up till now 
placed the freedom of the individual as the professed aim of all 
its measures, and as its basal principle. But does not Socialism 
also aim at the freedom of the individual ? we shall be asked— 
assuredly. What, then, did and do Liberals (for the most part) 
understand by this freedom of the individual, or individual 
liberty, and why have they always made it such a strong point 
in their political faith? The answer is, they meant by indi- 
vidual liberty, first and foremost, the liberty of private property 
as such, to be uncontrolled in its operations by aught else than 
the will of the individual possessing it. What was cared for 
was not so much the liberty of the individual as the liberty of 
private property. The liberty of the individual as such was 
secondary. It was as the possessor and controller of property 
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that it was specially desired, to assure his liberty. Indeed, in the 
extreme form of “ Liberal” theory and practice, as embodied in 
modern legislation, the individual appears merely as the adjunct 
of property. Property is the substance ; the personality of its 
owner is the accident. And why was and is this? Because, we 
answer, the Liberal party represented the struggle of the middle- 
classes with expiring feudalism and absolute monarchy. It had 
to fight against the privileges of nobles and corporations, against 
institutions which hampered or prevented the free acquisition of 
wealth by individual effort, and the free application of that 
wealth when acquired. Its watchword was, therefore, individual 
liberty. The middle ages contained in its polity ideas of 
privilege and of corporate ownership which, after that polity 
had become effete, only hindered progress. Liberalism combated 
these effete medizeval institutions on the line in which progress 
was moving—that of the freedom of the individual and his pro- 
perty. Thus far Liberalism was a progressive force. 

Let us for a few moments trace the history of Liberalism, under- 
standing the word in a wider sense than that of mere current party 
politics. Under the word Liberalism I include, for present pur- 
poses, the Protestant movement of the 16th century for freeing 
the individual from the control, spiritual and temporal, of the 
Catholic hierarchy; its descendant, the Puritan and parlia- 
mentarian. movement of the 17th century, which culminated, 
after various vicissitudes, in the Whig party of the 18th century, 
which again subsequently became merged in the Liberal party of 
our own day. This great historical movement, extending over 
three centuries of the history of this country, from the middle 
ages downwards, must be viewed in its inter-connexion to be 
properly understood. In the course of the necessarily brief view 
we shall take of it, I shall endeavour to show that, while 
Liberalism (in the broader sense of the word here referred to) was 
at first true to its principle, and that it was really the champion 
of the rights and liberties of the individual, that in assuming 
that the chief of those rights consisted in the right to acquire and 
control property, it was really fighting the battle of the indi- 
vidual. For it was necessary that the trammels which bound 
the middle or capitalist classes to the feudal or landed classes 
should be destroyed, that the middle-classes should be emanci- 
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pated, as the condition of all further progress in the direction of 
individual liberty of any kind. But I shall hope to show, further, 
that progress has now turned a corner, so to speak; that the re- 
moval of all hindrances to the acquirement of wealth other than 
what is based upon conscious fraud or open force ; that the ab- 
solute right of the individual over the property he has acquired 
or inherited—in short, that security and freedom in the tenure 
of private property is no longer synonymous with individual 
liberty, but often with its opposite; that individual liberty now 
demands the curtailment and the eventual extinction of the 
liberty of private property, and that Liberalism, in so far as it 
aims at maintaining the liberty of private property, is reac- 
tionary and false to the principle which it has always implicitly 
or explicitly maintained, of the right of each and every indivi- 
dual to a full and free development. In so far as Liberalism 
does this, in so far as it assumes as axiomatic a state of society 
based on unrestricted freedom of private property as far as pos- 
sible under all circumstances, and proceeds to adjust social 
arrangements solely or primarily in the interests of the owners 
of private property—in so far, Liberalism and Socialism are death 
enemies. Liberalism has been negatively described by Sir Henry 
James as being alike opposed to Toryism and democracy, and this 
is, I think, no unfair description of Liberalism during this cen- 
tury. Liberalism has historically opposed itself alike to Toryism, 
landed interest, and democracy, working-class interest, whenever 
that interest appeared as a distinct political party. It has been 
the political creed of the middle-classes, which has used the war- 
shout of individual liberty as a means for the acquirement of 
individual property. ‘The individual liberty now desired by the 
Socialist is the liberty of the individual as man, and no longer 
his liberty as mere property-holder. 

The condition of England at the end of the middle ages, 2.., at 
the middle of the 16th century, was a remarkable one. The old 
system of land tenure was breaking up, the villages and smaller 
towns were becoming depopulated, the sheep-farming system had 
absorbed much of the old tillage land; the land of the monas- 
teries and trade-guilds was confiscated and had passed into private 
hands; the old peasantry were therefore driven off the svil and 
had become vagabonds; the new world-market—-the extension 
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of commercial relations, especially the importation of corn and 
the exportation of wool—had changed the conditions of produc- 
tion and distribution; the old guild-system was breaking down 
in the towns; the country artificer was now everywhere a trades- 
man working for profit, but hampered by feudal laws and 
customs. Individual capitalists were struggling with the old 
city corporations for the mastery, or establishing themselves in 
unchartered towns. The yeomanry or smaller landholders which 
had become an important, perhaps the most important, factor in 
English political and social life since the Wars of the Roses, were 
now established more firmly than ever, and with a growing in- 
fluence. The desire to amass wealth, in the form of personal 
property, in contradistinction to the desire to command land and 
the labour of those upon it, now dominated men on a scale un- 
known before. To put the matter briefly, in England, the old 
dominant classes of the middle ages—clerks, barons, guildsmen— 
were dissolving and disintegrating, and new classes were growing 
up: in the country a non-feudal, non-military class of small land- 
owners and tenant-farmers, many of whom were also; artisan 
capitalists, distinct from the medizeval knights and their socage- 
tenants ; and in the towns a class of independent capitalists, large 
and small, for whom the trammels of the medieval guild-system 
had become a hindrance and a nuisance. To take one illustra- 
tion only ef this. The number of apprentices and journeymen a 
member of the guild might employ in his workshop, the quality 
of the material he might use in his manufactures, the mode of 
conducting his business generally, were all regulated down to the 
minutest detail by the ordinances of the guild, to which the 
guildsman had strictly to conform. Now, the conditions of pro- 
duction and distribution were outgrowing the rules of the guild 
which were made for much simpler and less extended operations. 
It was now obviously the interest of every man to produce as 
much as the rapidly extending markets demanded,and to employas 
many men as suited him. In the middle ages, when the burgher 
class was imperfectly emancipated from the thraldom of noble 
and ecclesiastic, and where markets were extremely limited and 
extremely difficult of access, the guild, with the strict discipline 
it involved, was a necessity for the existence of the urban indus- 
trial community. Now these conditions were fast disappearing, it 
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was no longer so, but it became the interest of every manu- 
facturer and merchant to have a free hand to outbid his neigh- 
bour. What is said of the towns applies also (mutatis mutandis ) 
to the country ; the small yeoman, who was also an artisan, and 
traded on a limited scale, wanted free scope for acquiring all the 
wealth he could by his exertions, unharassed by feudal tolls and 
restrictions. 

The interest of these new classes plainly lay in the direction of 
individualism, that is, of the severance of all the ties which 
bound a man to his village, to his lord, to his guild. All that 
stood in the way of the pursuit of wealth by the individual was 
obnoxious to the new classes. A new code of social ethics, as we 
may term them (as distinguished from theological ethics), grew 
up in accordance with these ideas. The shiftless class of pro- 
letarians which had formed alongside of the new middle-class 
or capitalists, on the suppression of the monasteries and the 
enclosure of the common lands, had necessarily turned to mendi- 
cancy. Now the new middle-classes found it to their interest to 
engage the free labour of those unfortunates at as little as pos- 
sible, and not to let them subsist on the alms of the charitable. 
Accordingly the old medizval and Catholic idea that mendicancy 
was honourable yielded to the new middle-class and Protestant 
idea that mendicancy was disgraceful. This is interesting as the 
parent of the modern bourgeois notion of the stigma attaching 
to the receipt of poor-law relief. These new middle-classes were 
then the first individualists—the first Liberals opposed alike to 
the feudal noble and to the propertyless journeyman or vagabond. 
They ridiculed and affected to despise the propertied classes 
which were above them; they laughed at their literary embodi- 
ments—a Falstaff or a Don Quixote—but they and their hench- 
men were equally zealous in keeping down the propertyless 
classes that were below them—in suppressing a Kett’s rebellion in 
England and a peasant’s war in Germany. But nevertheless, as 
compared with to-day, the Liberal prototype of the 16th and 17th 
centuries was comparatively consistent. The propertyless class 
which has no control over land and the other means of pro- 
duction was, as yet, undeveloped and more or less transient. 
It was possible for the greater part of the population to earn a 
competency by their labour. The yeoman had his plot of land, 
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the journeyman for the most part his tools and his skill as yet 
unsuperseded by the machine industry, so that the power lay 
with the vast majority of men of acquiring property by their 
own individual labour, over and above what was necessary for 
their immediate subsistence in tolerable comfort. Thus the in- 
dividual citizen of this period might have been defined in the 
language of the logic-books as per se a wealth-producing animal. 
That wealth, produced in general, largely, if not entirely, by his 
own individual exertions, was not unnaturally held by him, the 
individualist, the Liberal, as of right belonging to him. He objected 
to being tied down by feudal exactions, he objected to the king 
having the right to levy contributions and taxes without 
his consent. In the ideal sphere the individualist principle 
was maintained. The new classes proclaimed the Protestant 
doctrine of individual salvation in theology as opposed to the 
old Catholic doctrine of salvation in virtue of belonging to a 
corporate body—the church. 

These two sides of individualist faith have almost always 
gone hand in hand, and the salient point in the social ideal 
of the Liberal, whether in the shape of the Protestant yeoman, 
or burgher of the 16th century, the Puritan roundhead of 
the 17th, or the Whig, merchant, farmer, or squire of the 
18th, or of the (in the narrow sense) /zberal plutocrat and 
philanthropist of the 19th, has been, and is, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly the freedom of the individual to acquire wealth in any 
manner he pleases—perhaps barring overt fraud or foree—and 
to retain full possession and control of that wealth when ac- 
quired. Property held in severalty is and has been, in short, the 
groundwork of the Liberal creed in all its phases, inasmuch as 
the Liberal has always protested against the privileges of status 
and the institutions growing out of the medizval survivals of the 
early principle of property as held in common. The fact that 
Individual Liberty as thus formulated could ever be anything 
other than the only true individual liberty, never occurred to the 
Liberal individualist. Up till the end of last century, the 
economic conditions incident to the continued survival, to a very 
large extent, of handicraft-industries, and the fact that the 
population had not as yet begun to increase in any considerable 
degree, hid the real problem of the freedom of the individual. 
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He still seemed the arbiter of his own fortune if only he were 
freed from oppressive laws. The only opponents of liberal 
individualism seemed privilege and rank and bad laws. What 
these{were in the last century will be familiar to every reader 
of Adam Smith, Porter, or Thorold Rogers. The law of 
parochial settlement which bound the labourer to his native 
village, the assessment of wages by the authorities, and other 
oppressive enactments and relics of old institutions served not 
only the upper, but the middle-classes with means for enriching 
themselves, the holders of property, at the expense of the working- 
classes of town and country alike. For it must not be supposed 
that having acquired his own individual liberty as a property- 
holder, the middle-class Whig was any more anxious than the 
landowning Tory to carry out his principles to the extent of 
emancipating the labourer from the oppressive customs and 
legislation against which he protested when it was his own 
interest to abolish it. For in the earlier phases of Liberalism 
there was no idea even of a logical and universal carrying out of 
its own doctrines of equality before the law and freedom of 
contract. Still it must be admitted that these principles lay in 
the conception of Liberalism, that the bourgeois having once 
invoked them for his own purposes against the aristocrat, could 
not go back upon them, that their realisation only awaited the 
economical development which would force him to concede and 
ultimately even to champion their universal application as the 
sheet-anchor of his system. The far-sighted Adam Smith saw 
this, and doubtless other Liberals of the last century saw it too. 
They saw it as the necessary deduction from their own prin- 
ciples, but they could not see beyond it. As I have before said, 
from their point of view it might have seemed the ultimate goal 
of reasonable progress. The handicraftsman could always earn a 
living, it appeared to them, if only he could have his freedom of 
locomotion and of making the best bargain he could for himself, 
to which was subsequently added freedom of combination, Xe. 
But a change now supervened on industry which put an entirely 
new face on things. In the last decades of the 18th and first 
decades of the 19th century, the machine industry began that 
great revolution in the production and distribution of wealth 
which is not even yet consummated. This revolution meant the 
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destruction of the system of handicraft industry, é.e., of produc- 
tion by the personal skill of the workman and its replacement by 
mechanical processes. The handicraft system which had been 
modified in the workshop system, where a number of workmen 
were in dependent association, a system which obtained in many 
industries during the 17th and 18th centuries, had, of course, 
already considerably weakened the independence ofthe individual 
workman. But so much still depended on skill even in combined 
labour, and such a large field still remained for handicraft labour 
outside the workshops and in country districts, that the gradual 
transformation went on without causing any violent disruption 
of the previous conditions of labour. It was the introduction of 
machinery and the increased facilities of locomotion which re- 
volutionised them, and, with them, the whole of modern life. In 
consequence of this there arose, as soon as the new factors had 
begun to operate to any considerable extent—a double politico- 
social movement—that of the working-class dispossessed and 
disturbed as to their old means of livelibood, and that of the 
younger and (even from a middle-class point of view) more en- 
lightened generation of bourgeois and Liberal politicians. Some 
of these doubtless still thought, in spite of the revolution going 
on before their eyes in industrial affairs, that all reasonable de- 
mands of the working-classes would be met by the abrogation 
of bad laws and a more extended suffrage. Others, more acute, 
saw that things were tending in a direction in which it would 
be the material interest of the middle-classes to take steps to- 
wards a more logical carrying-out of their own principles as im- 
plied in the word Liberalism. The first of these movements— 
the working-class movement—began with the Luddites and 
passed over into the Chartist movement. The middle-class 
Liberal, on the collapse of the Chartist movement, succeeded in 
hoodwinking the working-classes with the nostrums of free trade, 
extension of the suffrage, and the like, 2.e., with movements mainly 
connected with the development of his doctrine of the liberty of 
the individual as the possessor and controller of property. But 
the two movements proceeded for a long while side by side. At 
the same time that that first blind outburst of the modern 
Proletariat against the modern Capitalist class, the so-called 
Luddite movement, and its successor the well-conceived and 
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organised Chartist movement were going on, the middle-class 
Liberal was agitating for the Reform Bill which was to give him 
the franchise on the strength of his property-qualification, and 
he was also beginning his agitation in favour of free-trade, and 
the removal of various other hindrances to the propertied in- 
dividual increasing that property by commerce, or other re- 
cognised means. Liberalism was therefore now entering upon a 
new phase. The middle-class was beginning to see that its in- 
terest lay in the full carrying-out of its ground-principles, 
rather than as heretofore in their merely tentative and limited 
application. The working-man, like everyone else, must be freed 
from artificial restraints in the acquirement of wealth, must be 
allowed free liberty to make what contract he pleased; this was 
the claim, at least, of the more advanced section of the party. 
He must be made equal before the law. Now the working- 
man for a long time heeded the music of the Liberal syren. 
Chartism went to pieces. The new Liberalism carried all before 
it. Trades-unions even at length became respectable, patronised 
by members of parliament and lord mayors. 

We come now to our own day; we see now what was at one 
time an advanced wing of the Liberal party become the main 
strength of that party. Every representative Liberal is now pre- 
pared to go the whole length in the direction of individual liberty 
as founded upon a property basis. He is prepared to grant the full 
liberty of every individual to acquire property and to control pro- 
perty. But heis seldom prepared to go beyond this. The primary 
fact with him is still not the liberty of the individual man, but his 
liberty as property-holder. Now as we have said, before the rise 
of the great machine industry, even as late as the last century, 
when work depended on skill and the individual workman still 
possessed his own tools, when in short a man could reckon upon 
making a tolerable livelihood at most times and in most places, 
the contradiction between individual liberty sampliciter and indi- 
vidual liberty secundum quid—that is, on the condition of possess- 
ing and controlling property—was not developed as it is to-day. 
The two things seemed more or less coincident. Keeping up this 
tradition, middle-class Liberals, in carrying out the principles of 
their individualism, have studiously blinked the fact that the 
changed conditions of production and distribution which have 
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enabled them, without danger to their own class-interests, to 
concede in form the benefit of those principles to the working- 
classes, have at the same time deprived those classes of any 
material advantage from them. Production and distribution now 
being an affair of plant machinery and organisation on a great 
scale, the workman is hopelessly at its mercy. The labourer may 
be as free as the air, so far as legal coercion is concerned, but the 
economical coercion of the private possession of the instruments 
of production and distribution presses upon him with an ever in- 
creasing force. It even affects the possessor of this property in 
many cases; he, too, although in a less onerous way, is often 
coerced by the economical conditions under which he holds his 
property. 

Now the Socialist, in contradistinction to the Liberal, re- 
cognises to the full this contradiction between the two in- 
dividualisms, the individualism which centres in personal pro- 
perty, and to which Socialism is opposed, and the individualism 
which presupposes the abolition of private property, at all events 
in the means of production, and which is identical with 
Socialism. He sees that the first is a purely abstract 
and formal individualism which sacrifices the real freedom 
of the individual to his merely nominal freedom. He finds 
that the workman is the slave of economic forces beyond 
his control, and that the way of vea/ freedom for the individual, 
as for the society, lies in a revolution in economic condition 
which must involve the negation of the liberty of private pro- 
perty. When the essentially socza/ functions of production and 
distribution cease to be regulated by the caprice and selfish 
interest of the propertied individual who holds the key to them, 
the time will then come, the Socialist sees, when individual- 
ism, in the sense of the possibility of the full and free development 
of the individual as such—of each and every individual, in 
contradistinction to that of the individual in so far as he belongs 
to a certain class or as he possesses property—will be realised for 
the first time in history. The word individualism has, however, 
almost invariably been used in the former sense, that, namely, of 
the freedom of private property, and has implied a condition of 
things in which every man has free hand to fight for himself 
without regard to his neighbour. This was the individualism for 
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which the so-called Manchester school, the backbone of 
English Liberalism, has fought. It could never, of course, be 
logically carried out without the dissolution of all social relations, 
but it has nevertheless been held up as an ideal to be striven 
after in so far as compatible with the exigencies of a social state 
and with the aspirations of the capitalistic classes. That pro- 
duction and distribution were social functions, and that to allow 
the individual to play fast and Joose with them at his caprice 
was just as suicidal in the long run as allowing him to play fast 
and loose with human life on the highway, they could not and 
would not see. They restrained the individual liberty of the 
highwayman when, by means of his own property, to wit, his 
pistol, the latter fiercely offered the belated wanderer his money 
or his life, because they felt the conditions of the contract were 
unfair, and that the individualism was one-sided. They could 
not see that the manufacturer, in offering the propertyless 
labourer the free choice between his labour and his life, by virtue 
of his (the manufacturer’s) property, the factory or the mill with 
its appurtenances, was also unfair, and the individualism equally 
one-sided. In truth, there is a good deal to be said for retaining 
the special word Individualism for the sham, abstract, one-sided 
individualism usually connected by the word, for the word itself 
implies a conflict between Individual and Society, and therefore 
is no longer applicable to a state of things in which there is no 
longer any conflict between the Individual and Society; for such a 
state is the outcome of Socialism, that is (so far as economics are 
concerned) of the corporate ownership and working of the land 
and other means necessary to the production and distribution 
of wealth. This is not said in any utopian sense, but in a simple, 
matter-of-fact one. To take an obvious case: let us suppose an 
individual is co-operating in the making of the communal or 
social bread. Since he, as well as the rest of the community, will 
suffer if the bread is bad, he being one of the consumers of that 
bad bread, and seeing that he can gain nothing in any other 
direction by putting scamped work or bad materials into the 
bread, his purely selfish interest is identical with that of the rest 
of the community in making the bread as good as possible. The 
same all round. It is the interest of the individual capitalist to 
make things as cheaply as possible—cheap materials and cheap 
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work meaning bad materials and bad work. But the stimulus of 
self-interest to bad and dishonest production once removed, and 
you cease to have bad and dishonest production. By sheer force 
of circumstances the interest of the individual becomes identified 
with that of the society. 

There is a great deal of talk by individualists about a 
“man’s earnings,” “the right of property of each man in 
that which he produces,” etc. But what I ask, does each 
man produce of himself as an individual? Show me how much 
cotton any given factory operative has produced in the course of 
a year—lI don’t mean the amovint of wages the capitalist has given 
him for the exploitation of his labour-power during that period 
—but the actual product of his labour in the manufactured 
article. You could not do so, because his, like all modern labour, 
is associated; and the work of the individual producer is com- 
pletely and indissolubly merged in that of the group (factory, 
mill) to which he belongs, which is again inseparable from that 
of the machinery employed in the process and from that of other 
groups. It is sometimes said liberty is inseparable from property, 
and I agree. But the individualism of private property has 
to-day landed us in a state of things in which the majority 
have no certain property at all, and therefore on the individualist’s 
own showing the majority are deprived of liberty. Liberty, 
in any society, is inseparable from property. Good, but this 
does not say it is inseparable from private property. It does 
not say that it is not in antagonism to private property as we 
contend it is, in any case, where that private property is used for 
the social functions of production and distribution. No, liberty 
may be inseparable from property, but nowadays it is inseparable 
from the common holding of property by the community. 

The outcome of Socialism is, then, a real individual liberty as 
opposed to a sham—a liberty for all individuals as opposed to a 
liberty for certain individuals only—in short, a human indivi- 
dualism as opposed to a class individualism. As for the nonsense 
talked about coercion under Socialism, does anyone suppose for 
an instant that Socialism implies any more coercion than what is 
absolutely necessitated by circumstances? This coercion you 
have under any state of society, and never more than in the 
present day when the economical laws of our anarchical, com- 
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petitive, social state leave scarcely a single human being free to 
do as he lists. How many persons are there who can live just as 
they like, or do what they like with their time? How many 
can eat and drink what they like? How many can sleep as 
long as they like? There is coercion of circumstances dogging 
our steps at every turn and every hour of the day. The dif- 
ference between the coercion of natural forces and of the 
economic conditions of a free competitive society and that of 
Socialism is that the one is a blind, unregulated, so far as we are 
concerned, a capricious power left to assert itself to the full over 
the unlucky individual ; while the other is a consciously exer- 
cised and regulated coercion whose aim is, by the light of 
economic science, to minimise the former to the uttermost. The 
one means coercion untamed, the other coercion tamed. All 
Socialists look forward to the day when even the minimum 
of rationally regulated coercion involved in a Socialist society 
shall be no longer necessary. But, meanwhile, our choice is only 
between coercion at its maximum, dominating everything and 
everybody, as what I have spoken. of as the coercion of cir- 
cumstances—the coercion of the capitalist world—does, and coer- 
cion at its minimum, clothed and in its right mind and dominating 
as few departments of life as possible, as the coercion of the 
Socialist world would do. Here, then, we have this difference: 
Liberal individualism wants to perpetuate the unrestricted liberty 
of private property with the despotism which circumstances, 
economic and otherwise, exercise blindly and relentlessly upon 
every individual not possessed of private property, and often in- 
directly even upon those who are possessed of it. This is the 
basal principle of the middle-class movement of to-day. On the 
other hand, you have Socialism, which aims at getting rid of the 
despotic coercion imposed by existing conditions upon men, and 
substituting in its place a rationally conceived order of things, 
in which coercion of all kinds shall have been reduced to the 
minimum, and a real freedom obtained for all alike. This is the 
basal principle of the working-class movement of the present 
day. For the working-classes, even of this country, after having 
for more than a generation past hearkened to the voice of 
Liberal politicians, show unmistakable signs of awakening to a 
consciousness of their true interests—to sum up the question as 
between Individualism and Socialism. 
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The conflict of interest between individual and society is, as a 
constant phenomenon of human existence, but a growth of 
yesterday, if we compare its duration with that of the life of 
man on this planet. In primitive society the individual has no 
interests separate from that of the group—clan, tribe, or village 
—to which he belongs. Land and other property is held in 
common. He has not, as yet, awakened to a definite conscious- 
ness of himself as a self-contained whole. He cannot or does 
not think of himself except as the element of a larger whole 
—to wit, the group. There is as yet, therefore, no distinc- 
tion of interest, either in fact or in sentiment, between the 
individual and the» community. The distinction first as- 
serts itself with the rise of civilisation, developing more 
and more into a formal antagonism as time goes on. Pro- 
perty held in common gets displaced by property held in 
severalty. This is the basis of political society with its cen- 
tralised state, as opposed to kinship society with its limited 
group. The individual holding property acquires leisure and 
becomes aware of himself as a personality; he yearns with 
an ever-increasing yearning for the, as yet, forbidden fruit 
of complete individual autonomy, 7.¢., his complete formal in- 
dependence of all the ties which had previously bound him to 
the community. The economic condition of the autonomy of the 
individual is, it must be borne in mind, ‘property as held in 
severalty, in opposition to the primitive system of property as 
held in common. I may remark here, of the two systems—the 
primitive one of property held in common and the later one of 
property held in severalty—that we refer to the predominating 
mode of property-holding. Absolute Communism and absolute 
Individualism in this, as in other respects, have probably never 
been realised in any society. Certain appurtenances of the indi- 
vidual, such as clothing, weapons, Wc., have been tacitly recognised 
as accruing by customary right to the individual, even under the 
most complete and perfect form of primitive Communism. 
Similarly with our modern capitalistic society, which we may 
regard as, in most respects, the perfect historical expression of 
Individualism, in the common acceptation of the word. Here 
also there are, and always have been, certain things, such as public 
parks, museums, &c., which are, or are supposed to be, held for the 



























































1198 LIBERALISM V. SOCIALISM. 
common benefit. This is where, in my opinion, Mr. Sidney 
Webb fails when he seeks to draw conclusions from the fact of 
the sporadic existence of public property in the present day as 
to the Socialistic tendencies of the modern bourgeois world. The 
real point of the distinction between Primitive Barbaric Society 
and Modern Civilised Society is that the first was based essentially 
on the common holding of property—the individual holding of 
property, when it existed, being purely accidental—while the 
second is based essentially on the private or individual holding 
of property, the common holding of property, where it exists, 
being similarly accidental to its main structure. 

Now, individual autonomy (which must not be confounded 
necessarily with individual liberty, which is a much wider con- 
ception) is the expression of an opposition between individual 
and society, an opposition or contradiction which is very far- 
reaching, and which is the keystone to a whole hierarchy of 
similar though subordinate oppositions, whose development con- 
stitutes the subject-matter of the history of civilisation. To 
mention a few of these hap-hazard—in Economics, rich and poor, 
landed and landless, master and servant, noble and base-born, 
city and country; in Politics, governor and governed; in Meta- 
physics, soul and body, subject and object, thought and thing, 
God and World; in Ethics, sin and holiness, purity and impurity 
(as applied to the sexual relation); in Religion, sacred and profane, 
reverence and irreverence, world and Church, Wc., &e. Now, in 
primitive tribal society, all these things were merely latent, implic- 
itly and not explicitly present. What at first were undifferenti- 
ated and undeveloped functions of an organism—in short, accidents 
of a substance—primitive society—on the dissolution of that 
society gradually acquired the character of independent, mutually 
opposing interests embodied in classes having severally these in- 
terests for their raison d'étre. Society (civilisation) meant hence- 
forth no longer a coherent whole, but merely the aggregate of these 
interests as embodied in their respective classes. The simplicity 
and homogeneity of tribal society was such that it knew of only 
one opposition, that between the tribe or federation of tribes and 
the alien. The principle of contradiction in tribal society was 
external to that society itself. Under civilisation, while the old ex- 
ternal contradiction tends to become abolished, contradiction has 
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appeared in the very heart of the Social organism itself. Its salient 
expression is the contradiction of interest between individual and 
society,asexpressedin the longing for individual autonomy; and its 
most salient embodiment is the modern Liberal individualist. 
Modern Liberal individualism is thus,in a sense,the highest formu- 
lation of the principle of civilisation. The Liberal individualist is 
an extremely high product of civilisation, He is “Der Weisheit 
letzten Schluss ” of the civilised world. But if, as we have said, 
progress for well-nigh four centuries has been making di- 
rectly for individualism in the sense of the middle-class Liberal, 
and thus far Liberal individualism has been the expression of the 
progressive force of historical development, inasmuch as it has 
meant the liberation of the individual from the effete forms of 
tribal society which largely obtained throughout the middle ages 
in a modified guise, and of which the very trading guilds them- 
selves were an offshoot—if this be true, it is none the less true that 
this work is now accomplished in all countries in the van of civili- 
sation. Medizvalism is broken down ail round; the surviving 
relics of the social and political organisation of the elder world 
are either gone or fast going ; the individual is emerging free and 
equal before the law, or as much so as he is ever likely to be in 
a class-society. The great thing which now oppresses men is, not 
the privilege of status, but the privilege of wealth. It is not the 
legal position into which a man is born that weighs him down, 
it is the contract he is compelled to make of his own free choice 
(if you will excuse the bull). Progress therefore on the old lines 
of individual freedom before the law has plainly reached,’or is 
fast reaching, an passe beyond which it is impossible, and 
would be useless if it were possible, to go any further. Liberal 
individualism is therefore played out. Progress towards 
freedom, in short, has, as I said at the beginning of this lecture, 
turned acorner. Its old position has landed it in a contradiction, 
inasmuch as the attainment of the maximum of formad liberty 
has produced a maximum of vea/slavery. Free contract under a 
system of unrestricted individual property-holding has strangled 
liberty. We are to-day struggling with this fell contradiction. 
To suppress one of its terms is impossible. The resolution of 
the contradiction involved in the present, social, and economic 
situation, is, as you doubtless all know, according to Socialism, 
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the socialisation of all the means and instruments necessary for 
the production and distribution of wealth on a large scale with 
the other changes in politics and ethics which must necessarily 
accompany or follow this economical change. 

In summing up let us view. human development as a synthesis— 
as an articulated whole—weshall thensee better the drift of the posi- 
tion I have sought to place before you here. Humanity grows up 
under the reign of a system of corporate or social interest in which 
the individual has no significance, except as the element of a 
social organism. This social organism is limited by conditions of 
kinship, real or supposed. The individual gradually attains to a 
self-consciousness which chafes against his subordination to the 
kinship society out of which he has grown. He at the same 
time emancipates himself from the bonds of this society by means 
of the institution of private property and the centralised “state.” 

This is at once the condition of his autonomy, and his auto- 
nomy is the condition of the further development of the institu- 
tion of private property. The two things are reciprocally bound 
up together. Endless anomalies result from the conflict of the 
two principles. Thus the head of the community, from being 
its father and the steward of its interests a primus inter pares, 
degenerates into the king or feudal lord. The old idea of 
leadership of equals gets mixed up with the new idea of indivi- 
dual property-holding, and the king acquires a right as of posses- 
sion over the lives and property of what are now his subjects. 

History shows us the idea of the autonomy of the individual 
forcing itself through these anomalies ever more to the front— 
again and again defeated—again and again asserting itself, each 
time more logically than the last, until, finally, in this nineteenth 
century, the right of every individual to autonomy has been con- 
ceded. But now when the victory is won—a victory necessary 
in the interests of progress, and without which Socialism would 
have been impossible—it is seen that individual autonomy, that 
is, individual liberty as conditioned by private property, is a 
failure, inasmuch as the institution of private capital is incon- 
sistent with liberty in any other than a formal sense. The 
iniddle-classes as the embodiment (against the corrupt survivals 
of the elder world, the landed aristocracy) of the principle of in- 
dividual autonomy are now themselves confronted with the 
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proletariat, as the embodiment of liberty, social and individual. 
The freedom of the individual in and through the solidarity of 
the community becomes now the watchword of progress. In- 
dividual autonomy, or the liberty of private property—once the 
only conceivable form of liberty at all—implied the negation of 
the bonds arising directly or indirectly out of the crude 
homogeneous solidarity of tribal society ; the liberty of the 
future implies the negation of this negation. Liberal indi- 
vidualism has opposed itself to the crudities and anachronisms 
of the old order and its survivals. Socialism opposes itself to the 
anachronisms of Liberal individualism, and as such represents a 
return to the communistic principle on which primitive society 
was based. It does so inasmuch as under Socialism society 
ceases to be a mere aggregate of classes and class interests, 
and becomes once more a connected system or whole. The 
functions of social life lose their character of independent 
entities subsisting for their own sake and become once more 
merely functions—accidents of a substance, and not self-existing 
substances. But it is a likeness in difference. The essential 
truth at the basis of primitive Communism will be preserved. 
The essential truth at the basis of modern Individualism will 
be preserved also. The solidarity, the associative principle of 
the one reappears in Socialism, but fused with the definiteness and 
the solicitude for liberty of the other in its best aspects. Modern 
Socialism embodies the truth of both principles, but purified 
from the crudities and limitations of those principles in their 
original form. That in them both, which was false and 
fleeting, dissolves. The goal to which human society from its 
first appearance has been unconsciously struggling, the synthesis 
of human solidarity and human freedom, will have been reached 
in Socialism. The first cycle of human development will be 
complete. The problems which have oppressed humanity, pro- 
blems which have centred in the antagonism between individual 
and society, will have been conquered and for ever settled. That 
further developments may arise, new problems demand solution, 
further contradictions show themselves on another plane of the 
nature of which we can at present have no possible conception, is 
no concern of ours. Those evils with which we are affected will 
be gone for ever. What Socialists claim is, that the co-opera- 
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tive community which they are fighting for is the telos of human 
development to which history points. Civilisation having ac- 
complished its world-historic mission, passes away into Socialism. 
Just as the principle of Individualism, though often defeated by 
privilege and rank, the survivals of the older principle, again 
and again re-asserted itself, each time with more emphasis than 
before, so now Socialists confidently look forward to the ultimate 
victory, in spite of all temporary disappointments, of the great 
principle of human solidarity. On which side in the struggle is 
liberty, in its true, its real, its concrete sense, can no longer be 
doubtful to any student of economy or history. To destroy the 
specious counterfeit, and in its destruction to realise the true 
liberty—to abolish the property-holder and free the man, such is 
the aim and such must be the outcome of the modern Socialist 
movement. 

EK. BELFoRT BAX. 
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UNDER THE STONES: A SORT OF A SERMON. 


“UNDER the stones? What a title!” Is that what you say, 
my editorial friend? And I reply that you have no right to 
give vent to any such remark until you have read this paper. 
No, it isn’t anything about graves either. So you needn’t sit 


there and grin, and hum “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” to yourself. 


‘¢ ¢Tn the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone, 
They have ’—What did they do, I’ve forgotten, 
But—‘ Sweet Alice lies under the stone.’ ” 


When I write an essay on tombstones, mon an, it shall be 
couched in language so Middletonian, so Homeric, so far-darting 
so ponderous, that if the smallest word tumbles out of the manu- 
script and alights on your toes, your corns will ache for a month. 

A square, grassy mound, with steps leading up the front, and 
crowned with bushes, trees, ferns, and flowers, there stands my 
wigwam, or ornamental garden-study. Everything on that 
green mound breathes of the woods and wilds; the trees that 
grow thereon are baby cedars and cypresses, dwarf pine-trees 
and spruces. The spruces all through the merry month of 
May are prettily pointed with tenderest tints of green; the firs, 
with their grey erect leaf-buds, look for all the world like 
Christmas-trees adorned with bunches of candles. The ferns 
themselves are creatures of the forest, the copse, the dell, or 
dingle, and the flowers are chiefly tall, bee-haunted, crimson fox- 
gloves. The creepers, or climbers, that are trained up the walls, 
and go, or soon will go, trailing all round the windows and over 
the roof, are the marvellous wild convolvulus and the magical 
Bryona alba. This bryony grows at the rate of five inches 
during the day, from 9 a.m. till 6 P.M., and four inches during the 
night, and the wild convolvulus but little short of this. During 
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the months of June and July, the huge white flowers of the 
latter and the broad green leaves are a sight to see. But there 
are trees, trees, trees everywhere about me; gnarled old apple, 
pear, and cherry trees; pine trees of many sorts; tall, weird 
poplars, that look like spirits in the moonlight; silken-leaved 
limes, sacred to the nightingale, the thrush, and the robin ; clouds 
of elms—ulmus campestris and ulmus montana; oak trees 
just growing green ; ash trees that have this year lost the race 
with brier oak, and are only now putting forth their buds; the 
broad-leaved sycamore; the hazel; the cedar and yew; trees 
‘whose leaves are ever green; trees that bloom and blossom in 
May or June—the horse-chestnut pink and crimson, the May 
pink and white, the syringa, lilac, laburnum, and rose. And from 
these trees, all the summer through, there is ever a shower of 
something. The yew trees shed their flowers like hail ; the fruit 
trees their petals like falling snow; the winged seeds of the 
elms quite cover verandahs, porch, and lawns; down from the 
lime trees come the chaff-like bracts in yellow clouds; while 
from those spreading chestnuts what showers do not descend, 
chief among them the pink-splashed flowers in May, the spiny- 
capsuled fruit in autumn, and the huge, brown, rustling leaves in 
the fa’ o’ the year. Well, if there are trees everywhere, there are 
birds everywhere. 

Of these at present I have nothing to say. Let me come at 
once to the tale of atub. If I could but tell the life-history of 
all the creatures that have their abodes beneath that tub. I need 
not go to the fields and woods to-day to look for specimens under 
the stones. But a friend of mine sent me a nine-gallon cask of 
a particular brand or brew of beer all the way from bonnie Scot- 
land. The beer was good. The beer—well, it matters not what 
became of the beer, only the cask never went back. I noted at 
once that it could be made into a couple of capital flower-pots, 
so it was sawn in two, and the outside of each half was rustically 
covered with virgin cork. Why virgin, by the way? Now, 
these flower-pots, erected on the top of rough posts, one at each 
front corner of my wigwam mound, planted with fairy-like ferns, 
and trailed over in summer time with cataracts of crimson 
tropceolum, didn’t look amiss. But one day a high cruel wind 
swept through my arboretum, a post gave way, and down came 
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one of my flower tubs. It has stood on the grass and on its own 
bottom ever since. It is an ill wind, however, that blows nobody 
any good, and under that tub quite a number of beautiful crea- 
tures have found a home and habitation. Many have been there 
for months, others come and go, but as I lift it partially up and 
look in almost every day I think the creatures all know me. I 
do so now. Cock robin hops up to my very fingers almost, and 
cranes his neck. “No, Bobbie, no, not one of these earth-worms. 
These are under observation, and I am Darwin.” How pink and 
clean and beautiful those earth-worms look! Here they have 
holes and caves and tunnels, and all is damp and dark and cool. 
At night, if wet, these gardener’s friends come right up out of 
the earth and stroll about the paths, and meet and make vermi- 
cular love with their fellow-worms ; if it is simply a dewy even- 
ing they are content to loll half out of their holes and hold sweet 
converse with their nearest neighbours.- Adult worms do not 
love the sunshine, but they know the full value of its heat in 
strengthening and maturing the young, and all along the gravel 
paths, sometimes, you may notice little heaps of earth thrown up 
in spring-time. Each of these is a nursery. You must walk 
gingerly on the grass border to prove this, for an earth-worm can 
tell the approach of the gentlest footstep. Bend down now and 
quickly lift the little heap, and you may be in time to surprise 
the school, or at least to see the last of seven or eight tiny worm- 
lets scurrying down through the earth to the friendly shelter of 
their homes under hatches. The life of even a garden-worm is 
not altogether free from vicissitudes and wild adventure. If ever, 
about mid-day, while walking in the garden, I notice a great 
worm coming up out of its hole in a tremendous hurry, I can tell 
at once what is amiss. On and up he comes, and, when all out, 
sure enough you find an ugly big larva, or wire-worm, attached 
to the poor creature’s tail. Ten times more fierce in comparison 
is this wire-worm than any shark or tiger. If you stop the pro- 
cession, and knock the beast off with a twig, he bites at it, 
wriggles clear, then dashes off in pursuit of his bleeding victim. 
It cannot be pleasant even for an earth-worm to be thus eaten 
alive. 

Here under my tub—and you may often find them under 
stones also—are several gigantic specimens of the slug. They 
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also love the dewy eve, and to-night, when the moon shines, will 
doubtless come forth to feed on my scarlet runners if soot and 
sawdust do not bar the way. They are sound asleep now, 
and, both in shape and colour, are strangely like the great whales 
I used to follow in Arctic seas, when I had the distinguished 
honour of being medical officer of a “ blubber-hunter.” 

It is surprising to me how so many different kinds of creatures 
manage to agree so well while living together under a stone. 
How they go crawling over each other and never lose their 
tempers! One would imagine it would be very easy for a 
centipede to bite a little ant in two; but the ant is safe enough. 
Here are my two pet centipedes. They have known me for weeks 
and hardly trouble now to move when I edge up the tub to look 
at them. Beauties they are both. Each is as long as a lucifer 
match, if you can imagine a lucifer match with legs to it. And 
how they glitter, and what richness of golden colour is theirs; 
for the season being but young, they have not been much abroad, 
but by-and-bye they will tone down to a browner colour. Centi- 
pedes are constantly found under stones if one takes the trouble to 
look for them, and they are worthy of study too. An over-close 
intimacy with the centipede is not, however, to be recommended. 
I have found them in my bed on board ship and also in camp. 
In the tropics they come on board with the green wood, if you 
land for any, and the bite is always followed by pain, inflamma- 
tion, and more or less of blood-poisoning. 

Two little frogs, about as large as thrush’s eggs, lived cosily 
under my tub for three weeks. They had probably been there 
all winter lying heads and tails, but close together in quite a 
brotherly fashion. So did anewt. This last was asleep when I 
first saw him; later on he got more lively and has now gone. 
Most elegant in shape, he was of a brown-greenish hue, with a 
dark stripe down each side, eyes like yellow diamonds, and so 
transparent at first, you could almost see his heart beating. 

If anyone fond of studying the home-life of the lower crea- 
tures takes the trouble to lift and look under stones in fields, in 
the woods, or by the wayside, he may see fresh wonders every 
day. If the stone is a flint and pretty deeply sunk he will 
generally find the little caves or holes therein inhabited. Then 
there are depressions and tunnels in the damp ground itself, and 
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the stone having formed the top of these, by pulling it up the 
internal economy of some wee home or another is at once exposed 
for investigation. 

Many creatures live together under stones, others merely go 
in for shelter, or to sleep for a time, making a sort of “ doss- 
house” of the place. They are casuals for the time being, only 
they have nothing to pay and no stones to break in the morning, 
Under a stone you may sometimes find a young fledgeling bird, 
ora field mouse. The bird has got lost and is glad to hide its 
head anywhere; but why does the mouse cower in such un- 
wholesome quarters? Doubtless to escape the talons of some 
hawk or other bird of prey. Mice, by the way, are having fine 
times of it in some parts of the country. Gamekeepers in their 
wisdom are killing off all our owls, our kestrils and merlins, ete., 
in order to nail their skins on barn doors, and the consequence 
is that mice are increasing at an enormous rate. Nests of birds 
of prey are also destroyed wholesale. Our paternal, or rather 
grand-maternal, government passed a bill for the protection of 
some favoured species of our wild birds, but, like a great many 
. other bills, it is simply a dead letter, for there is no law against 
destroying nests and eggs. In the beautiful, old-fashioned 
market of Yarmouth you may even be shocked at beholding the 
nests and eggs of our most charming song-birds exposed for sale. 
This is a disgrace to that fine, old, historical seaport. 

Ant life may often be studied with advantage by turning over 
stones. Sometimes you find a whole nest under the stone, or 
simply a quantity of ants busily at work, but in either case 
there is a good deal to be learned. The pwpe@ of moths, etc., 
may also be met with stuck to the stone, and I have.collected 
some rare specimens from this scource. 

Many specimens of millipedes, or Juli, may be found under 
the stones; the oniscus asellus, or wood-louse, makes a casual 
of himself ‘here in the daytime. A cunning but mischievous 
rascal he is, and no friend to the gardener; he rolls himself up 
like a hedgehog if you do but look at him, but towards night he 
finds his legs again, and comes forth to feed and destroy. The 
mole-cricket, gryllotalpa communis, may often be surprised 
under a stone. Like the great stag beetle he sleeps all winter 
far down in the ground, where frost never penetrates, but is up 
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and at work in spring and summer, and our bulbous flowers often 
suffer on account of his industry. 

Cockchafers, rosechafers, and the devil’s coach-horse, staphy- 
linus erythropterus, take shelter under stones; and if specimens 


of these and many other “ pretty” creepie-creepies are desired, 


one has only to put down flat stones on the grass. They will be 
ready to lift in a month or six weeks’ time. 

A regular} dweller under stones is the carabus nemoralis, a 
most harmless and innocent creature, though always ruthlessly 
slain by Sarah Jane if he dares to show his nose inside the 
kitchen door. He is usually called the garden beetle, and is of 
a blue-black colour, and fond of butter. Yes, this is one of his 
peculiarities. If a few specimens are wanted, say for feeding 
birds, one has only to rub the inside of a jelly jar with butter 
and stick it down at the foot of a hedge, or by a bush in the 
garden. If one is up pretty early in the morning the beetles 
will be there right enough. One brief yarn about this beetle 
and I shall close my sermon. The reader is not bound to believe 
the story unless he chooses, but there may be somewhat of truth 
in it. It was in the good old days in Scotland when cattle-lift- 
ing was thought no crime. Nor do I myself consider that those 
raids of my Highland ancestors down into the low countries in 
search of “cow beasties” were at all criminal in their nature. 
It must be remembered that the Lowlands and Highlands were 
virtually at war; that the Lowlanders, or Sassenachs, had stolen 
our cattle, and our land as well, in the first instance, and driven us 
back into our mountain fastnesses, where they knew better than 
to follow us. But whatever view of the matter may be taken, 
we had the cattle, though when caught and overcome, it must be 
confessed, we were sometimes strung up with scant ceremony to 
the nearest tree or the shafts of a cart toppled up for the pur- 
. pose. But that was merely the fortune of war. 

One evening a bold young Highland laird, of the name of 
M‘Beth, visited the house or stronghold of a certain white-haired 
chief of the M‘Gregors. He had more than one reason for this visit. 
He liked the old chief but he also loved his beautiful daughter 
Flora. Moreover, he had something to propose,and this was nothing 
more nor less than a raid and prey on the mansion house and 
lands of Beattie, that lay far to the south. I daresay the two 
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cronies had some whisky together—the home-made stuff—but, at 
all events, the raid was all arranged between them long before 
daylight. Meanwhile, Flora had dreamt a dream, in which 
most vividly she had seen her bonnie Highland laddie kicking 
his brave legs as he hung from the arm of a huge ash tree. 
Young Dugald M‘Beth merely laughed at the dream, and at 
Flora’s fears. Why tremble for his safety he wanted to know ? 
Was he not strong in limb and fleet of foot? Had he not his 
good claymore with which, ere then, he had fought his way 
clear through fifty trousered Sassenachs? And could he not 
do the same again? But poor Flora was not to be comforted. 
If he would not give up the raid, then she would go, too, with 
her father and lover. And to this arrangement young M‘Beth 
advanced no objections. 

The house of Beattie was one of those tall, feudal-looking 
mansions, which in England we should honour with the title of 
castle. It stood in a park in which grew many fine trees. And 
here also were the cattle that were to be “lifted” on that starlit 
night when the M‘Beths and M‘Gregors swooped down from the 
hills like an eagle from tlhe sky. Unhappily for the Highlanders, 
the Beatties were prepared for them. The tulzie was brief but 
bloody, and the enemy had to retire, leaving much blood on the 
grass, several dead, and young M‘Beth a prisoner. 

For a time poor Flora was wild with grief, but she found 
means to discover that, although her lover was condemned to die, 
he would not be executed until the arrival at Beattie of an 
English cousin of the Lowland laird’s, who would participate in 
the fun, and that, meanwhile, he was confined in the highest room 
of the old house. By the same means she was enabled to com- 
municate with M‘Beth, and then she set about delivering him. 
And it is precisely at this part of the story that-the tax on one’s 
credence is levied. Flora procured a beetle—a carabus, likewise 
a long silken string. This latter she tied to one of the creatures 
hind legs, then, touching its antennz with butter, she headed it 
straight up the wall for the prison window. The beetle went on 
and on in a direct line expecting to come to the butter, which 
“it could smell,” until finally it reached that window and was 
captured by M‘Beth. M‘Beth, the story says, would not have 
harmed a hair of that beetle’s head for all that the Highland hills 
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1210 UNDER THE STONES. 


were worth. He put it in his bonnet for safety. Then by means 
of the silken thread he hauled up a thin line, and by this in turn, 
a stout rope. Attached to the line the prisoner found, rolled in 
a morsel of match paper, a flint and piece of steel. M‘Beth took 
the hint; revenge in those days was sweet, so before descending 
he fired the castle. The lovers escaped and in due time were 
married and, the story says, lived happily ever afterwards, but 
the last is perhaps the most improbable part of this coleopterous 
cock-and-a-bull yarn. ° 


GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 





O, THE SWEET, RARE SUMMER DAY! 


WE twain set forth in the noon-tide hush— 
O, the sweet, rare summer day ! 

The blow of wind and the water-rush 
Made music all the way. 


The stream goes with us and before— 
O, the sweet, rare summer day 

And kisses either green grass shore 
With lingering delay. 


And by it we are drawn along— 
O, the sweet, rare summer day ! 

As seamen follow syren’s song, 
And waves the moon obey. 


And whither leads it ? Who can tell ?— 
O, the sweet, rare summer day ! 

Life must be lived. No heaven nor hell 

At end must say us Nay. 
































ROBERT BROWNING. 
A YounG MAN’s RECOLLECTIONS. 


GREAT and manifold are the difficulties fronting him who under- 
takes to write a memoir of a great man. If he be given to 
egotism, the imps whose antics Mr. Meredith loves to watch take 
possession of him, heart and soul. They goad him on, with in- 
numerable small prickings, to mount upon the grave of his dead 
friend, there to strike attitudes of complacent vanity. He may 
be quite sincere in admiration of his friend’s virtues; but the 


imps will have him. He recovers to find himself with his hand — 


in the breast of his coat, and—for decent feeling may still be 
left in him—he learns with bitter regret that he has but used 
his friend’s greatness as a pedestal whereon to place his own 
littleness. The more sincere, the more pitiable he. And so he 
is presently handed over to the tormentors to be deposited, 
screaming, in the permanent hell of his own conceit. But suppose 
the biographer has no prickings to such incontinent vanity, his 
task isnot much easier. If he avows his name,he dreads to obtrude 
his personality. Yet, wishing to say all of praise that he may, 
he is perhaps restrained from the repetition of many a story, be- 
cause he himself figures therein. What shallhedo? Anonym- 
ity is the only course indicated by the laws of decency. 

It would not be seemly for me to say whether or not I lean to 
egotism. At any rate, I shall, in setting down certain things 
which I remember of Browning, do so anonymously. For my 
purpose is not at all to offer a critical estimate of his works, but 
simply to tell of the personal relations which he permitted to 
exist between us. Obviously, therefore, I must say a good deal 
about myself. The accursed vowel, the third of the vocal series, 
must needs rear his horrent crest throughout these pages ; but, 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


slight of figure though the letter be, no personality shall peep 
from behind, with a coy wishfulness for notice. I shall speak of 
myself only as the occasion for showing a phase of Browning’s 
character ; for though he had, of course, many friends of older 
standing and greater literary intimacy, I think there are few 
young men of my own age and obscurity who were admitted by 
him to equal privileges. One other “foreword” should be said : 
I am not able to offer any new interpretation of “Sordello.” 

My first meeting with Browning came about in this wise. I 
was sitting in the studio of a famous sculptor, who—kindly for- 
getful of my provincial rawness—was entertaining me with 
anecdotes of his great contemporaries ; amongst them, Browning. 
To name him was to undo the floodgates of my young enthusiasm. 
Would my sculptor friend help me to meet the poet, whose 
teaching had been my only dogma? “Qh,” said my friend, 
“that’s easy. Write to him—he is the most amiable fellow in the 
world—and tell him about yourself, and how much you want to 
know him. Say, if you like, that you are a friend of mine.” 
The advice seemed simple but useless. I felt that not even the 
portfolio of unpublished poems which the imaginative eye might 
have beheld palpable under my arm could so fortify my modesty. 
But my friend assured me that Browning would not be offended ; 
so, after waiting some weeks for my crescent courage, I wrote. 
The letter, I suppose, was juvenile enough, but I am sure that it 
was sincere. The next day came the poet’s answer; and though 
there is little in it of self-revelation, little that will add to the 
biographer’s knowledge, I shall quote it; for it seems to me an 
admirable exposition of a courtesy and graceful kindness, rare, 
even amongst smaller poets. Here it is :— 





‘* My Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge and thank you for your very kind 
letter, and to say it will give me great pleasure to see you if possible. There 
are difficulties, however, in the way of my doing so next week, if fou only 
remain in Town ‘for a few days.’ My son returns, the day after to-morrow, 
with his wife, from their honeymoon at Venice, to stay with me till to- 
morrow week only, when they leave for Liverpool and America—there to 
pass the winter. During their short stay, Iam bound to consult their con- 
venience, and they will be engaged in visiting or being visited by friends, so 
as to preclude me from any chance of an hour at my own disposal. If you 
please—or, rather, if circumstances permit you—to give me the pleasure of 
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seeing you at 12 on Saturday morning, the first day when I shall be at 
liberty, I shall be happy to receive you; but if your ‘few days’ do not 
include the 5th of November I must hope to be more fortunate on another 
occasion, Meantime, and always, believe me to be grateful for your sym- 
pathy, and very sincerely, — Yours, 


‘* RoBERT BROWNING.” 


That my contemplated visit to London did stretch itself to 
the 5th of November will be readily believed. I will spare you 
any detailed analysis of the pride with which, at the appointed 
hour, I stood before the door of the house in De Vere Gardens, 
into which Mr. Browning had but recently moved. I was taken 
up to his study and shown in. The first thing that struck me 
was that he had built up a barrier of books around his table, 
perhaps because he feared a too practical enthusiasm. Huge 
heaps of books lay on the floor, the chairs, the table; and at 
first I thought the room otherwise unoccupied. But suddenly a 
dapper little figure emerged from a huge arm-chair by the fire, 
and stepped briskly across the room. For a moment I was be- 
wildered. The poet’s face was familiar in photographs, but I 
had somehow imagined him a tall, gaunt man. I recovered 
myself to find him standing before me, holding both my hands, 
and saying, “ Now this is really very kind of you, to come so 
far just to see an old man like me.” Then he dragged up a com- 
panion chair and forced me into it, standing for some moments 
by my side, with his hand on my shoulder. Then he sat down 
and said, “Well, tell me all about yourself. Have you not 
brought some of your poems to show me?” Of course I had 
not—I wanted to see him, and talk of his work. But for a 
while he would not let me do so. “ We'll talk about me later, if 
you like, though I’m rather tired of the subject,” he said; and 
proceeded to question me pretty closely: about my aims and 
work. Then he sat and thought awhile; then came across to 
me again and said, “ Do you know that I was nearly fifty before 
I made any money out of my writings? That's the truth; and 
you will understand my reluctance to advise anyone to embark 
on such a cruel career. But—if you really mean to go in for it 
—I would do anything I could to shorten your time of waiting. 
So you must just send me some of your work, that I may give 
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you my candid opinion, if you think it’s worth having. And 
now come and see my books.” 

He explained that he had not had time to put things straight 
—hence the wild disorder of his library. We set to work to 
arrange some of the heaps of books upon the shelves, while he 
drew my attention to this or that literary relic. Here were his 
wife’s books; a Hebrew Bible, with her exquisitely neat mar- 
ginalia ; here her favourite Greek authors. He spoke little of 
her or them, holding them out in silence, while the vivacity left 
his face. “You like Landor?” he asked suddenly. “Here is 
the first book he ever bought as a boy, which he gave to me 
afterwards.” Iam not sure, but I think it was a Latin author. 
On its soiled fly-leaf was written Landor’s name, with an affec- 
tionate line to his friend Browning. ‘ You can guess that I’m 
very proud of that ;” he said, and went on to speak of his his- 
torical friendship with Landor. “They used to talk about him 
as if he were a wild beast; but, if you knew how to manage 
him, he was as docile and affectionate as a child. And whata 
brain!” Then I must see some of his art treasures; a beautiful 
tryptych over the fireplace, some splendid tapestry, some Vene- 
tian glass. , 

We went down to lunch, and I was introduced to the poet’s 
sister, who is, was instantly ready to aver, the most charming 
little lady in the world. I don’t remember much of the talk at 
lunch—except that it turned on Ruskin and his art views, with 
which latter, it seemed to me, Browning had not much sympathy, 
He told me two anecdotes designed to prove Ruskin’s technical 
inaccuracy; one relating to Michael Angelo, the other to Browning’s 
own exquisite poem, “ Andrea del Sarto.” “But never mind,” 
said Browning, “he writes like an angel.” Lunch ‘was finished, 
and my host apologised for having to turn me out, as he was 
obliged to attend some “preposterous meeting,” he said. I was 
standing in the hall, saying good-bye, when suddenly he turned 
and ran upstairs. Presently he returned, bringing with him a 
copy of his wife’s poems. “ Will you take this as a record of 
what I hope is only the first of many meetings?” he said. “1 
can’t find any of my own in,that muddle upstairs, but I would 
rather you had this than any of mine.” Yes, I took it, as proud 
as a boy could be who receives such an honour from his chief idol: 
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prouder than I shall ever be again as I read the inscription :-— 
“With the best wishes and regards of Robert Browning.” And I 
went away, after he had made me promise—as though it were a 
thing I might be unwilling to do—to let him know when I should 
be next in town. 

A promise which seemed somewhat harder of fulfilment was 
that which I had made—to submit some of my poems to him. 
What he thought of them is nothing to the purpose; I refer to the 
fact that I did so submit them to his criticism because I wish to 
quote a couple of significant sentences in the letter which con- 
tained his criticism. The first is a passing, but pathetic reference 
to his own writing. “ With all your goodness to my own work,” 
he said, “ you know well enough how long it has been before the 
world, and how moderate a recognition of any sort of worth in it 
ever happened till lately : so I dare say nothing as to chances of 
popularity which your poems are likely to attain.”. That letter 
was dated Dec. 6., ’87; two years later, when I heard of his 
splendid death at Venice, my memory went back to that sad 
phrase. 

The other noticeable sentence was one which seems to express 
an opinion curiously at variance with the views on the same sub- 
ject generally imputed to him, and, indeed, appropriated by him 
in more than one poem. Every student remembers that graphic 
little pieee, “Shop,” in which he rejects so emphatically the 
common view that Shakspere, even in his sonnets, ever ex- 
pressed his own life :— 


“ With this same key 
Shakspere unlocked his heart! Once more ! 
Did Shakspere? If so, the less Shakspere he! 


To this one adds, of course, the views implied in “One Word 
More.” Against it, set this passage which followed some helpful 
words of advice. 

“If you determine to go on writing—as in this instance— 
poetry straight out of your own experience, I think you will 
easily attain the great and good end of affording help to a nobler 
bearing of sorrow, or firmer faith in eventual freedom from it.” 
The sentence gives, of course, but slight material wherefrom 
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to construct a theory of any kind; but I have always felt it an 
indication that Browning was sometimes ready to admit the 
defensibility of a theory of art which he had condemned so 
plainly. Which is to say that he was but a man. 

My next visit to Browning was paid in, I think, the following 
February ; but of it I shall say little, since our conversation was 
chiefly concerned with no more important subject than my own 
work. I recollect, however, one story which he told me of his 
early fortunes. It has been repeated once or twice since his 
death, but as my recollection of it differs in certain details from 
that of its other tellers, I may quote it here. Shortly after the 
publication of “ Sordello,” a copy of the work fell into the hands 
of John Stuart Mill, who, impressed by its power, wrote to the 
editor of a review with which he was then connected, and ex- 
pressed his wish to notice it at length. The editor replied that 
unfortunately, just as the last issue of the journal was going to 
press, it had been found necessary to add a short “ fill up par” to 
a column of reviews. Someone in the office had taken one from 
a pile of volumes on his table and hastily skimmed it. The 
book chanced to be “Sordello,” and the “ reviewer ” dismissed it 
with this line: “The author of ‘Sordello’ should bear in mind 
that Shelley was great in spite of, not because of, his obscurity.” 
Thereafter Mill sent to Browning his copy, in which passages were 
marked for quotation, and memoranda for criticism pencilled. “If 
that review had appeared,” said Browning a little bitterly—and I 
cannot remember that he ever again spoke with the least tinge of 
bitterness of his hostile critics—“it would have made twenty 
years’ difference to my reputation.” 

An amusing, if trivial, circumstance marked my next visit. 
Amongst my friends I counted a very clever woman, who, with 
me, was a Browning lover; and her enthusiasm had led her to 
the compilation of a manuscript birthday book, wherein—in 
pleasant variation of a too familiar custom—a quotation from his 
poems was set against each day. This I took to him at her request 
to get hisautograph. He seemed rather touched by such apparent 
devotion—for the compilation of the book must have been no 
light labour—and willingly sat down to write his name. He 
turned over the pages to find his own date, but seemingly with- 


out success. At last he turned to me with something very like a 
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grin of amusement, and said, “ Look here, the girl has actually 
left out my birthday!” So she had. One page finished on the 
6th of May, the next began on the 8th; while the 7th was 
omitted altogether. The poet crammed his name in at the corner, 
amiably enough ; but he did not for some time forget the really 
curious coincidence by which the lady had omitted the one day 
in the year which she held in most affectionate memory. 

A few weeks later, I called again at the beautiful house in 
De Vere Gardens. The poet had just come in, he told me, from 
a meeting of the committee for the memorial to Matthew Arnold, 
and he was evidently very depressed by the sad thoughts which 
had come upon him of his “ dear old friend, Mat.” “TI have been 
thinking all the way home,” he said, “of his hardships. He told 
me once, when I asked him why he had written no poetry lately, 
that he*could not afford to do it; but that, when he had saved 
enough, he intended to give up all other work, and go back to 
poetry. I wonder if he has gone back to it now.” Here 
Browning’s voice shook, and he was altogether more deeply 
moved than I had ever seen him. “It’s very hard, isn't it ?” he 
went on, “that a useless fellow like me should have been able to 
give up allghis life to it—for, as I think I told you, my father 
helped me to publish my early books—while a splendid poet like 
Arnold actually could not afford to write the poetry we wanted 
of him.” - 

Then we fell to discussing certain questions of ethics and 
religion ; or, rather, I listened as he, with a curiously dreamy 
look, gave me some of his thoughts in short and somewhat 
gnomic sentences. It chanced that I had just been reading Mr. 
Nettleship’s admirable essays on Browning’s poetry, and had 
been especially impressed with the analysis and interpretation of 
“Childe Roland.” The poem had, when I first read it, weighed 
on me like a terrible nightmare. It was so vivid in its details,” 
its desolation was so real, that I had never quite shaken off its 
effect ; but I had not, for that, been able to see exactly what it 
meant, or whether it meant anything more than a dreadful 
fantasy of lonely terror. Those who have read the volume: I 
have spoken of will remember that Mr. Nettleship puts forward 
an exceedingly subtle—and, as it seemed to me, satisfying— 
interpretation of the poem. Accordingly, when a chanze 
77 
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mention of the poem by Browning brought it back to my 
memory, I ventured to ask its meaning, and to ask whether he 
accepted Mr. Nettleship’s interpretation. “Oh, no,” he said, 
“not at all.” I suppose I looked disappointed or surprised, for 
he instantly added, “ Understand, I don’t repudiate it, either ; 
I only mean that I was conscious of no allegorical intention at all 
in writing it. "T'was like this; one year in Florence, I had been 
rather lazy; and I made a resolution that I would write 
something every day. Well, the first day I wrote about some 
roses, suggested hy a magnificent basket of roses which someone 
had sent to my wife. The next day ‘Childe Roland’ came upon 
me as a kind of dream. I had to write it, then and there— 
finished it the same day, I believe. But it was simply that I had 
to do it. I did not know then what I meant, beyond that, and 
I’m sure I don’t know now. But I’m very fond of it.” This 
has always seemed to me one of the most striking instances 
possible of “unconscious intention.” It seems almost impossible 
that there could have been no deliberate purpose in the mind of 
the poet who wrote so carefully elaborated a poem, in which 
the most trivial detail has its obvious use, and which is so 
admirably coherent as awhole. And, at least, it is a marvellous 
poem to have written in a single day. 

That morning Mr. Browning was in an unusually communi- 
cative mood. Generally he would say, “Oh, I don’t want to talk 
about my poems—they were quite enough trouble to write 
without talking of them.” But to-day he spoke of one and 
another, reciting scraps, and chatting about their aims. To my 
deep subsequent regret, I made no notes of this talk, personally 
the most interesting I ever had with him. But [remember that 
amongst many others “ James Lee’s Wife” was mentioned. “Tell 
me,” I said, “ what is your private opinion of ‘James Lee’s Wife.’ 
Was she quite guiltless in the matter of her husband’s estrange- 
ment ? Or was he simply a shallow soul who would have got 
tired of her, or any other good woman, in time?” “ Well, 
I’m not quite sure,” he answered, and sat looking into the fire 
for some moments. “I was always very fond of her, and I really 
believe that there are one or two bits of her history which are as 
good as anything I have done.” After a pause, he suddenly 
began to recite part of that section of the poem entitled “ By the 













































ROBERT BROWNING. 1219 
Sea,” with curious dramatic inflections of the voice. I had never 
till then quite realised the unutterable pathos of the woman’s fate 
who sees her husband’s love slipping away from her, tired by 
the excess of her own. He had got as far as the verse— 


‘‘ O love, love, no, love, not so indeed ! 
You were just weak earth, I knew ; 
With much in you waste, and many a weed, 
And plenty of passion run to seed, 
But a little good grain too.” 


There he stopped, and again paused a moment. By-and-bye he 
said, “Do you know, I think Mrs. Lee was a little to blame. I 
fancy she had not much tact, and did not quite know how to 
treat her husband. I think she worried him alittle. But if you 
want to know any more, you had better ask the Browning 
Society—you’ve heard of it, perhaps ? ” 

The last visit I paid to Browning was short enough, but, since 
it was the last, and was marked by one of the most graceful 
acts ever done to me, I may record it as the conclusion of these 
memories. He had written inviting me to call soon, but without 
naming a day or hour. “If I should happen to be engaged,” 
he had said, “I know that your kindness will understand and 
forgive me.” So I called on the first morning when I was free 
for an hour. He came across the room with his accustomed 
heartiness of voice and hand. “But, my dear boy,” he said, “why 
did you come to-day? In ten minutes I have an important 
business appointment which I must keep.” The ten minutes 
went all too soon, and I took my hat to go. He was profuse, but 
plainly sincere, in his apologies for turning me out, and made 
me promise to come again at a specified hour. I had hardly left 
the door, when I heard the scurry of footsteps, and his voice 
calling me. I turned and saw him, hatless, at the foot of the 
steps. “One moment,” he cried ; “I can’t let you go till you tell 
me again that you are not offended, and I sha’n’t believe that 
till you promise once again to come. Now, promise ”—holding 
both my hands. Of course I promised, wondering how many 
smaller men would have shown the same courtesy. For some 






























1220 ROBERT BROWNING. 
reason on my part, which I now forget, that appointment was 
never kept, and I saw him no more. 

As I stood in Poet’s Corner that bitter day of last January, 
and saw him put to rest, I could not but think of him as I had 
seen him last, with the sunlight on his white hair; and I felt 
his warm hands, and heard his kindly voice saying, “ Now pro- 
mise!” and I could but think of that meeting as a tryst not 
broken, but deferred. And as I thought again of that life, so rich, 
so vivid, so complete ; of that strong soul which looked ever 
forth, and saw promise of a clear awaking to something 
nobler than the sweetest dream, I knew that here, at least, was 
one to whom death could do no wrong. 





HAND in hand for an afternoon, 
Set of sun, and a rise of moon, 
And while night dons her spangled shoon. 


Heart by heart for a little while, 
Bright and brief as a maiden’s smile 
That comes and goes as thoughts beguile. 


Face to face with the heaven above 
And the earth beneath ; and the moan of a dove 
Far off; and the air and the flowers all love. 


Mouth on mouth for a breathing space, 
And tears that burn each frozen face 
Wild thoughts for coming nights and days. 


Life in life for the rest of time, 
Though you live yours in a northern clime, 
While in the south I make my rhyme. 





































DRAMATIC NOTES. 
“RAVENSWOOD” AT THE LYCEUM. 


WITH uniimited resources at your disposal, it is not very difficult 
to be good and even great. The truism holds not only of the 
moral world but also of the artistic. And Henry Irving, the 
Master of Ravenswood and of our dramatic world, has certainly 
unlimited resources at his call.. Under our present inartistic 
system no man can blame him very heartily for making friends 
to himself of Mammon, especially as he makes of Mammon such 
artistic use. Although, let it be confessed and noted, that with 
all the deep and full joy that comes with such an evening as that 
of September 20th of this year, mingled, not blending, the regret 
that we were in for the chronic disease of a long run, and that 
only at some fag-end of the season should we see Hamlet or our 
long-lost Malvolio and their manifold fellows. 

But the resources of the Master are not merely within his 
banking account. Of the artistic wealth at command in his own 
person and that of his companion in art there is no need to speak, 
But note, thereafter, what tried and trusty men and women he 
has gathered round him. From Miss Marriott to Gordon Craig 
it is one long list of artists with their souls in their work. And 
work and souls are both so big. Add to all this a painter of such 
extraordinary powers of conception and execution as Hawes 
Craven, a musician of such indubitable popularity as Dr. Macken- 
zie, such wealth of all appointment and brilliancy of stage- 
management as are always forthcoming at the Lyceum—the ad- 
mirable front of the house arrangements, the friendly following 
to make of a Lyceum first night one huge “ At Home,” and every- 
body understands the splendour of the conditions under which 
any new play at the Lyceum sets out to sea. 
































1222 DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Hermann Merivale’s play from “the Bride of Lammermoor ” 
was worthy of the wonderful setting and rendering that fell to 
its most happy lot. It isa literary and dramatic triumph. To 
condense one of the beautiful novels of the delicious, garrulous, 
diffuse Scott into an evening’s entertainment and leave it after 
all not only an entertainment but an enduring delight—this is a 
literary labour of Hercules. It is a labour that Mr. Merivale has 
accomplished. And most admirably and completely in the first 
of the four acts. The act is singularly short when we take into 
consideration that in the half-hour or so during which it lasts 
the dramatist has managed with remarkable dexterity to bring out 
intelligibly, even to one that has not read Scott, the political, the 
religious, the social strife between the families of Ashton and of 
Ravenswood. 

And it must not be imagined, because stress is laid upon 
the excellence of the opening act, that its successors are un- 
worthy compeers. They follow, with great dramatic intensity 
and variety, their leader. Indeed, for the construction of the 
drama there are no words but those of praise, and serious diffi- 
culty in not making the words appear those of hyperbole. On 
one point, and one point alone, are we upon debatable ground 
with Mr. Merivale. And that is the ending of Lucy Ashton. 
With such an actress as Ellen Terry, the tremendous possibilities 
of the scene wherein Lucy stabs Bucklaw in the bridal chamber 
might have been realised. That fierce thrust of Thornhill from 
her in Olivia calls to mind what this woman could do in a like 
situation magnified, intensified a thousand fold. Upon the other 
hand, it may be urged that even Scott in the novel has the 
murder done “off,” and we may be quite sure that upon this 
crucial question the talks of manager, author, and actress were 
long and deep. And yet, after much reflection, it does seem to 
us as if an available opportunity had been lost, and the play in 
a measure weakened. 

For the writing of the dialogue, let it be sadly confessed that 
we have only thus far heard it once. And thus, although the 
memory of it is a very pleasant one and the general sense left by 
it is that of delight, none of the many passages and lines of note 
do here and now come to mind. But it was all in keeping with 
the colossal story and with the wonderful acting, and not less 
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wonderful scenery. Nothing short of genius, and genius of a 
high order, would have had the vast daring to paint that closing 
scene of the Kelpie’s Flow. Nothing but sea and sky and sand, 
and upon this last a touch, a hint, that here upon this very spot 
Edgar of Ravenswood has been literally swallowed up of-death. 

That which has: been said in respect to the dialogue holds not 
less in respect to the acting. How can the conception and the 
working out of the characters of some sixteen human beings by 
as many thoughtful and keen men and women be dealt with at 
one view and one breath? Nothing but broad, general im- 
pressions can be noted. For the two chiefs these can only take 
the form familiar in all critical mouths now as household words. 
The art is so perfect that there is nothing to be said about it. 
Before all great works of art one can only stand silent and 
wonder and ache. The dignity of the lost Ravenswood and the 
beautiful indications that, apart from the Fates that environ him, 
his nature would be not only strong but happy, might be 
dwelt upon. So might the delicacy and the power of Lucy 
Ashton’s living presentation, and the exquisite grace and tender- 
ness of the love scene by the Mermaiden’s Well. And so, had 
we time to study and to write, might a host of other details 
going to the making up of the two complete pictures. Let us 
only end by saying that they are complete. 

Mr. Terriss, still in good company, is by consequence again at 
his best. His Hayston of Bucklaw is a very picturesque per- 
formance. And re-mention of Bucklaw reminds us of another 
moral argument in favour of the stabbing of him at the hands 
of Lucy as in the novel, and another moral objection to the 
slaying of him in duel by Ravenswood as in the play. This last 
killing is, it seems to us, non-moral. Ravenswood has not any 
very precise right to kill his rival, who has played for the lady’s 
hand and won it. Upon the other hand, Lucy Ashton has every 
right to kill the man, legally, and only legally, her husband, if he 
attempts to touch her. 

Messrs. Wenman, Alfred Bishop, Macklin, Howe, Tyars, were 
all so thorough and so excellent in the not too large parts of 
Craigengelt, Sir William Ashton, the Marquis of A—— (as 
Scott, for some occult reason, always called the Marquis of 
Athole), Bide the Bent, and Moncrieff, that author and manager, 
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alike with ourselves, must be regretful that the dramatic exigen- 
cies necessitated the non-expansion of their parts. Gordon Craig 
is of & coming-on disposition, and from mother, uncle and aunt, 
to say nothing of grandfather and little cousin, has caught the 
delightful infection of the Terry artistic manner. Of the men, 
alter Irving, Mr. Mackintosh undoubtedly had the best chance 
and made the most of it. His Caleb Balderstone had not the 
diffuse humour of Mysie’s husband. Once again dramatic exi- 
gency forbade. The devices of the old seneschal at the Wolf's 
Crag to keep up the credit of the family on an imaginative basis 
would not bear stage representation. Where Mr. Mackintosh 
scored most heavily was in the very difficult and trying last but 
one scene, with its powerful descriptive passage, and in the not less 
difficult final scene, in the which he alone, the servitor of the 
doomed house of Ravenswood, figures. 

Of the four women, oddly enough, only one is young. Lady 
Ashton (Miss Le Thiere) can hardly come out as well in the 
drama as in the book. But Miss Le Thiere played with all her 
usual decision, breadth and force. The two sybils, as Scott 
would call them, Ailsie Gourlay and Annie Winnie, were splendid. 
Miss Marriott and Mrs. Pauncefort work admirably together, 
and those of us with long memories seeing the former in this 
latest version of a Scott novel, remind one the other that once 
upon a time Miss Marriott played Jeannie Deans. 

The thirteenth season of Henry Irving’s management of the 
Lyceum has not begun with the ill-luck usually associated with 
the number thirteen. Indeed, the only trouble is to those who 
weary of long runs unmixed with the finer matter of, say, once 
a week revivals of old friends. 


“THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT” AT THE SHAFTESBURY. 


Was there really any need for Mr. Robert Buchanan to assure 
us that he had not adapted Dostoievsky’s “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” Doskoievsky, as the programme hath it. His “Sixth 
Commandment ” is melodrama of the Dick Venables type; and 
we fear, in spite of the brave appeal of Miss Wallis to the public, 
it will prove of the Dick Venables order of success. 
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And the pity of it is that Mr. Buchanan had in the personages 
and the central incident of “Crime and Punishment” such 
good material to work upon, and in the company that Miss 
Wallis had gathered round her, such good material to work with. 
In the twenty-three names that appear upon the programme 
there is, literally, not one unknown. And most of them are 
names of men and women who have made great mark in the 
world dramatic. Herbert Waring was excellent with the 
impossible, and Lewis Walter excellent with the hopeless. 
Marius, best of stage managers, succumbed after a brave struggle 
with a comic policeman. Maude Brennan came back to us all 
very welcomely. Miss Wallis and Miss Robins did wonders with 
nothing. William Herbert and Marion Lea were supposed to 
provide the fun, as the Israelites were supposed to provide bricks. 
For once, Ivan Watson did not please. He should have let 
General Skobeloff (sic) die a natural death instead of galvanising 
him into unnatural life. 


“ MADCAP” AT THE COMEDY. 


It is, of course, not possible for the new one-act piece at the 

Comedy in front of “ Nerves” to be noticed in these pages. But 

it would be equally impossible for the makers of these dramatic 

notes not to pay tribute to the thoroughness with which “all 

concerned,” as the stage-manager’s calls have it, have worked on 

behalf of the new little play. The management, videlicet Mr. 

Charles Hawtrey, have spared no pains or expense upon the 

production. New scenery has been specially painted and new 

properties specially made. To the work of stage-management 

Mr. Charles Milton has given untiring energy and his great ex- 

perience. And all the young actors and actresses in “ Madcap ” 

have worked as if it were a much more important piece. For- 

tunately, if the press criticisms may be believed, all of them 

| have scored. Naturally Miss Rhoda Larkin scores most as she 
| has the most opportunities and makes the most of them. An 
actress of riper years and greater experience might possibly get 
more laughs and tears out of the part, but would find it difficult 
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to put more freshness and youth into it. Miss Helen Lambert, 
in playing the part of the Madcap’s aunt, makes every one forget 
that she isa young woman. Miss Eleanor May, content with a 
small character, makes none the less a reality of it. Mr. Gerald 
Kennedy is an admirable tutor and Mr. P. Stewart Champion is 
the Madecap’s cousin-lover to the manner born and bred. “Nerves”’ 
goes as brightly and merrily as ever, and the substitution of Mr. 
Kemble and Miss Vane Featherstone for the forerunners in the 
cast has, if possible, strengthened the playing of the piece. 


AN “IBSEN” PLAY. 


There is arumour of another Jbsen play—* Fruen fra Havet”— 
“'The Lady from the Sea.” Miss Marion Lea is the new student 
and is to be the first Ellida in England. M. Marius is spoken of 
as the stage-manager and Herbert Waring as the Dr. Wangel. It 
remains to be seen if the “ Lady from the Sea” will exercise the 
minds of the British critics and cause as much esthetic stir as 


the “ Doll’s House” did last year. 
ALEC NELSON. 


EK. M. A, 





MUSIC NOTES. 


“Most musical, most melancholy.” The famous line from Milton 
is not even yet too hackneyed to serve as a very accurate de- 
scription of the critics who spent a week at Norwich last month. 
For they were very musical in the sense that they were obliged 
to spend about twelve hours of every day partly in hearing, 
partly in writing about music; and there is no doubt whatever 
that they were melancholy. How, indeed, could they be other- 
wise ? Putting aside Dr. Parry’s beautiful work, “ L’Allegro ed 
il Pensieroso,”’ there was really nothing to compensate for the 
journey and the week’s incessant work. Why should one go to 
Norwich to hear the “ Elijah,” or “Judas Maccabzeus,” or a song 
from a comic opera, or “the Martyr of Antioch?” I am sure I 
don’t know. But we went, and, although a good deal has been 
written about the festival already, I hope to be forgiven for 
making it the chief topic of my month’s conversation. 

First, to be general. I am quite aware that the point of view 
from which the foregoing paragraph is written is entirely per- 
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sonal—or, rather, professional. A provincial festival is neither 
begun nor continued—though it is usually ended—for the plea- 
sure of the critics. So it is wicked and puerile to complain that 
we do not want to be sent miles into the country to hear a 
hackneyed work which we can hear better done any week in 
London. But even a critic is not, in the present stage of his 
evolution, sufficiently unselfish to refrain always from looking at 
things from his own standpoint. And there is the less reason to 
do so in this instance, because I have an uneasy feeling that, 
musically speaking, the Norwich Festival is a thing quite alien 
to the interests and sympathies of the Norwich people. A London 
conductor directs the performances of works, not by local men, 
interpreted by London soloists, and a London band ; the only thing 
that is not indigenous is the chorus ; and whether that is a matter 


to be proud of, is a thing about which two opinions are easily pos- 
sible. Balance the results of §uch a series of performances. Employ- 
ment for a week is given toa certain number of more or less 
distinguished artists—that may perhaps be counted to the credit 
of the festival; one distinguished musician is commissioned to 
write a new work—in the present instance this was a decided 
advantage to the Amateurs of England (what a stirring song 
might be written with that title, in the manner of “ Ye Mariners 
of England”), if not to the musician himself; the hotels are 
filled for a week—which is, I suppose, good for the Inland 
Revenue. And the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, with their wives and daughters, are given an opportunity 
to overeat themselves upon musical fare more or less ancient, 
and more or less well-cooked. You may put it more pleasantly 
if you will, and say that they are enabled to listen to first-rate 
performances of acknowledged masterpieces. And this is just 
the point about which I feel so doubtful. The musical activity 
of the district—I am not speaking with the least reference to 
Leeds or Birmingham—concentrates itself almost entirely for 
three years upon the festival. Everything seems to be directed 
to that end, and it does not matter what becomes of other music 
in the meanwhile. For the most part, no concerts are given 
other than those by wandering troupes of minstrels—no sneer is 
intended. Can this be altogether desirable? Is it not rather 
suggestive, on the one hand, of the noble savage who gorges him- 
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self to stupidity, when he gets the chance, against the day when 
he may have to starve? and, on the other, of the child who 
starves himself for hours before his Christmas dinner, that he 
may eat the more on that depressing occasion? Both courses 
have a common goal—dyspepsia. Whatever else a festival may 
be, it surely ought, at least, to be rather an expression at stated 
intervals of the underlying and ever-operative musical energy 
of the neighbourhood. It should be an outward and visible sign 
of the passionate but discriminating love for music resident in the 
breast of the local amateur, breaking out now and then for sheer 
exuberance. Instead of that, the festival too often is the result 
of an artificial stimulus; and it exhausts the whole activity and 
interest of the neighbourhood. I should like to see a festival in 
which not only the chorus, but the conductor, the band, and even 
some of the soloists, were, so to say, autoshthonic. Perhaps in 
time local composers might always bé found, too, as occasionally 
in the western and midland centres. As thing are managed now, 
what is the artistic value of them ?—beyond the admitted fact 
that many people thereby enjoy the chance of hearing an im- 
portant work well performed; but one need not have a festival to 
do that. The local chorus has the opportunity of hearing what 
London critics think of it, which may be a blessing, but is often 
a blessing in disguise. No—I want to see a really local festival, 
as the celebration of a really local and vital love of music. This 
may be foolishly optimistic; but then cynicism has, I am told, 
gone out of fashion. 

Now, to be particular. The festival which began at Norwich on 
Oct. 14th, with a performance of “Judas Maccabzeus,” will 
certainly deserve to be remembered for two things—the pro- 
duction of “L’Allegro,” and the programme of the first miscel- 
laneous concert, given on the Thursday evening of the festival 
week. The latter comprised Hamish MacCunn’s ballad, “The 
Ship o’ the Fiend,” which was described by a local humorist (he 
was a critic) as “crude and incongruous;” Wolfram’s Phantasy, 
from the 2nd Act of “Tannhiauser;” a song from Mr. Randegger’s 
“ Rival Beauties;” a song of Solomon—the younger, that is to say, 
he who wrote “ Pickwick;” and the valedictions of Lohengrin, 
and of the lover in “ Doris.” The latter song is, as all the world 
knows, the product of two workers, Dr. Mackenzie and Mr. 
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Cellier. Dr. Mackenzie wrote it first in “Colomba.” Need 
I quote more examples to show the catholicity of taste dis- 
played by the arrangers of the programmes? From Wagner to 
Cellier is a longer step than it looks, even in the “Musical 
Dictionary ;” but it was taken with remarkable agility by Mr. 
Randegger, who, as conductor, was presumably responsible. 
Miltonic students were properly puzzled when such as hap- 
pened to be also musical found that Dr. Parry had put an 2% into 
the word which Milton spelt “ Penseroso.” I suppose Dr. Parry 
had satisfied himself that he was right. At any rate, the music 
which he has composed for the two noble poems could not have 
been better, even if the poet and the composer had been at one 
about the 7. For, to tell the truth shortly, the new cantata has 
so many high qualities—of beauty, and propriety, and earnest- 
ness—that it is well worthy to take rank beside any English 
work of its kind. Two comparisons have been made by every- 
body—between it and Handel’s setting of the same poems on the 
one side, and the same composer’s setting of “Blest face of 
Sirius.” I do not propose to examine the relative merits of, or 
the points of likeness common to, these two compositions, further 
than to say that, as far as Handel is concerned, I think Dr. 
Parry’s scheme of treatment the more dramatic and effective. 
Handel divided his solos too much, while Dr. Parry employs but 
two soloists, the soprano taking the “ Allegro” music, the bass. 
the “ Ponsieroso.” Of course, also, Dr. Parry’s music is more up 
to date, though Handel put some of his greatest work into his 
version. Thus, the modern composer has employed the orchestra 
in a thoroughly modern way—indeed, there is more than one 
Wagnerian reminiscence—but still he has kept the flavour of 
the poem with wonderful completeness. It is an admirable 
example of musical translation. It goes without saying that the 
choral numbers are well conceived and well executed, though I 
do not greatly care for that which deals with the “ Lydian airs.” 
Indeed, with the exception of the exquisitely graceful solo— 
suggestive of Ramsay’s “ Yellow-haired Laddie”—I prefer the 
second and more sombre section of the work. There is a noble 
fitness about the bass solo, “Oft on a plat of rising ground,” 
which it would be very hard to equal; and the short eight-part 
chorus, with which the work ends at the words, “ Bring all 
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heaven before mine eyes,” is a splendid climax. Altogether it is 
a work which Dr. Parry may be very glad to have written. It 
was well performed, for Miss Macintyre sang admirably the 
soprano solos; the band was excellent, and the chorus a good 
deal better than it was three years ago. 

“The Martyr of Antioch ” drew a good audience of the people 
to whom the name of Sullivan is magical. The work, written 
for Leeds ten years ago, does not improve with age. There are 
a few passages of which Sir Arthur, or any of his contemporaries, 
need not be ashamed; but most of it is little more than clever. 
If “The Chorister” was, as I believe, written prior to the 
“Martyr,” then the latter strikes one as needlessly diffuse ; be- 
cause in the popular song Sir Arthur managed to make the boy 
see heaven after a journey through four pages only, whereas in 
the “ Martyr” he takes about a hundred to make the young lady 
accomplish the same desirable feat. There is some tenor music 
which shows off Mr. Lloyd’s voice to perfection ; and there is an 
unaccompanied funeral anthem, and the heroine takes her leave 
of earth on a high C, from which dazzling eminence she certainly 
had a good start on her journey. Miss Macintyre sang the musie 
splendidly. 

A word or two should be said about the other artists. Madame 
Nordica’s chief success was made in the second act of the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” which she sang charmingly. The two contraltos 
were Miss Grace Damian and Miss Marian Mackenzie, both of 
whom sang extremely well, Miss Damian showing a great advance. 
Mr. Alec Marsh came in for a good deal of harsh criticism, most 
of which he deserved. It is fair, however, to say that on the last 
day he sang the “ Elijah” music very pleasantly. He conceived 
the Hebrew as a mild-mannered gentleman—a kind of parlour 
prophet—but the performance was a great deal better than any- 
thing else he did. 

SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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THE VILLAGE Community, by G. L. Gomme (Modern Science 
Series). Walter Scott. It is comparatively seldom that one can 
give such unqualified praise to a book as can be given to Gomme’s 
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“Village Community.” This new volume of the “Modern Science 
Series” is an almost complete epitome, within the limits of three 
hundred pages, of the present state of knowledge on the subject 
of the British Agricultural Community. For, save for one 
chapter at the beginning of the volume dealing with existing 
savage forms of village institutions, and another on the Indian 
village, used throughout for comparative purposes, the whole 
work is occupied with an investigation into the survivals of the 
village community in Great Britain and Ireland. These in con- 
junction with the Indian villages first mentioned, Mr. Gomme 
considers to furnish fairly typical cases. The theory of Mr. 
Seebohm, that the English manor is descended from the Roman 
villa and its appanages, is to our thinking, conclusively and 
satisfactorily refuted by the present author. Very interesting, 
indeed, is Mr. Gomme’s “ point,” well illustrated in the pages (pp. 
210-230) devoted to London, that Roman Civilisation in Britain 
never absorbed the main life of the island ; that, in short, it was 
confined almost exclusively to the cities and the military stations 
along the great roads. Alongside of this imperial polity, im- 
proved by conquest and colonisation, there always remained, 


‘ according to Mr. Gomme, the tribal agricultural group of the 


British inhabitants. These kinship-groups the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders, who were in substantially the same stage of social 
evolution; found ready to hand, and they at once amalgamated 
with them, the original form being modified into the later village 
community, as found in India, where similarly the Aryan invaders 
amalgamated with the native groups, which henceforth. played 
the part of a more or less servile or inferior population. The 
Roman cities, on the other hand, were either purposely destroyed, 
used as quarries, or neglected, for the Anglo-Saxons who did not 
understand town life, and who failed, in consequence, to ap- 
preciate those resources of civilisation, could do nothing else with 
them. The way in which “political society,” or the “State,” 
gradually overlaps the earlier society of the kinship-group and 
absorbs its functions is admirably pointed out by Mr. Gomme. 
The book, it should be said, contains a large amount of original 
research of a detailed character, and will be indispensable to 
every student of comparative history or anthropology. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, by Isaac Taylor (same series). 
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Any work from Canon Taylor’s pen dealing with comparative 
philology or the early history of man is sure to be interesting, 
and to command attention. The present book is a good com- 
pendium of the theories of the latest German scholars (especially 
Schroder and Penka) on the subject of which it treats, though the 
condensation perhaps has, in some cases, been made slightly at 
the expense of clearness. Canon Taylor is dead against the time- 
honoured Asian plateau theory, and contends equally stoutly for 
the new central European theory. His evidence we do not 
attempt to give in abstract, but advise our readers to buy the 
book for themselves, which, whether they are conyineed or not, 

will afford them much pleasant reading. Mr. Taylor is.doubtless 
right in contending against the doctrine, the chief representative 
of which is Max Miiller, that philological evidence is of itself. 
conclusive as to race; but, on the other hand, he seems to give 
scarcely enough welghit to its importance in the absence of crani- 
ological or other evidential factors. The views of the author are 
apparently in favour of a conquest of other surrounding indigen- 
ous races—brachycephalic and dolichocephalic—by the Aryan 
tribes. The latter, after some discussion, he seems to ednclude 
were brachycephalic. Aryan language he would derive remotely 
from Turanian through the Finnish, maintaining in support of this 
the philological parodox that Lithuanian, the topographical 
neighbour of Finnish, is older than Sanscrit, and, indeed, the 
nearest existing representative of the primitive Aryan. speech: » 
Mr. Taylor’s treatment of the Keltic problem strikes%One sea, 
trifle erratic. The Kelt, in his hands, is rather a vanishing 
quantity. After distinguishing, of course, between the short, 

dark Iberian or pseudo-Kelts of the classical writers and the 
“true” Kelts, he finally runs the latter to earth in the brachy- 
cephalic race of Central France about Auvergne, though why the 
latter should be “truer” Kelts than the equally brachycephalic 
round-barrow race of Britain and of other parts of the Continent 
nowhere appears. By the way, why does not Mr. Taylor say 
something about his chosen people the Etruscans? It would be 
interesting to know whether or not he now identifies them in 
origin, like some other scholars, with the short, dark, Alpine 
population of Rheetia. 

E. 


B. B. 



























